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WORSE THAN USELESS. 


S fatal an emotion as any that ever besets woman- 
A kind is the desire of one woman to outstrip an- 
other in the beauty and taste of herdress. Fostering 
vanity to the point of selfish egotism, it attains pro- 
portions that by-and-by eclipse all other considera- 
tions. It has its origin in an ignoble sentiment, it 
pursues its way without compassion or kindness, and 
it as often leads to ruin as to anything else. 

It has been said that women do not dress for men, 
but for each other. But this is only partially true. 
When they do dress for each other, it is usually 
either to maintain a husband's financial credit, to 
exhibit the fact that his purse is equal to the best, or 
else to exhibit the still dearer fact that the wife is so 
taken care of and valued as the unlimited expendi- 
ture upon her wardrobe would imply. 

Of course there are many women who dress nicely 
simply out of regard for the fitness of things: but 
where women dress for admiration, it is a much less 
elevated sentiment which dominates them—the desire 
of attracting, and that by personal contrivances and 
extrinsie aids which have nothing to do with indi- 
viduality. A loftier feeling would let a woman leave 
it to the lower animals to attract by colors and 
plumage and the like. 

If the womau who sacrifices household comfort, 
her father’s labors, or her husband's peace of mind 
in order to procure her fashionable and costly 
raiment-—-who sacrifices what she might spend for 
her mental culture, what she should give to those 
in need, what her children really ought to have, 
what should be laid by for the rainy day, and suc- 
ceeds in making herself look, after all, littie better 
than a doll dressed for a faney fair—did but pause to 
look at the matter in all its aspects, she could not fail 
to see that her work is but time and money thrown 
away; for she would be better liked, more appreciated, 
and more highly esteemed in simpler raiment that 
evinced less care, less absorption in trifles, less per- 
sonal vanity, less aim to trick herself out and draw 
attention and admiration. The greater number of 
men, moreover, know nothing about the richness of 
a silk, the sheen of a ribbon, the difference between 
this and that material; an imported hat looks no 
better in their eyes than one made at home, and thread 
lace is no more to them than cotton. ‘* What I like 
best in that woman,” said a man of wit and culture 
to his wife, ‘‘is her independence in wearing that 
faded and shabby old shawl;” but the shawl was a 
five-thousand-dollar cashmere, such as princesses are 
pleased to wear. The usual man is better pleased 
with a trim and tidy dress than with one covered 
with furbelows; the simplest drapery takes his eye 
more than any elaborate and intricate arrangements 
puzzling the compreliension as to how they came 
about. He is more likely to see something lovely in 
one wearing a cheap print neatly made and nicely 
fitting than in one wearing Genoa velvet. He does 
not always ask that the dress shall be in the prevail- 
ing style,even so far as that the wearer shall recall 
other women in effect; he is quite willing she should 
be individual. 

If, then, it is simply foolish to dress for the ap- 
plause of women, and useless to dress for that of men, 
what remains but to satisfy one’s own conscience and 
one’s sense of the appropriate—to be sure that no ar- 
ticle is worn that cannot be strictly atforded after all 
the claims of duty and charity have been met; to 
despise adornment that is had at the cost of a sigh 
from a narrow purse, or of an added effort to an al- 
ready burdened hand; to scorn to deck one’s self out 
few the sake of allurement; and even if the superior- 
ity of mental and spiritual adornment be not fully 
recognized, yet to understand that the well-dressed 
woman is so dressed that she might pass in a crowd 
without notice, but that should the eye of any chance 
to dwell upon her she will be found faultless in fit, 
nice in material, neat in arrangement, and without 
a particle of meretricious tawdriness or superfluity ? 
Thackeray's caricature of the great Louis, with robes 
and wig and sceptre and crown making an imposing 
figure at one side, and his poor little shrivelled bare 
body showing for its worth at the other, applies in a 
measure to the appearance of every woman who 
thinks to make herself more valued through her ap- 
parel. There is her dress, fine and gorgeous possibly ; 
but where and what is the shrivelled soul of her? 
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A MIRROR OF FAIR WOMEN. 
BY THEODORE CHILD. 
II. 
CLEOPATRA. 
F Cleopatra we have no adequate material portrait, no- 
thing but representations on coins and medals, which 
are neither satisfactory nor conclusive. But this matters not. 
Plutarch tells us that her beauty, without being incompar- 
able, was most seductive, her face charming, her whole per- 
son full of grace. Dion Cassius adds that her voice was 
melodious and of infinite sweetness. And what stronger 
attraction is there in woman than the charm of voice, that 
rarest of gifts, which holds the hearer spellbound and en- 
chanted? Elsewhere we read that she was Queen of Kings, 
Empress of genius, most erudite lady initiated into the mys- 
teries of old Egypt, builder of temples and palaces, rival of 
Isis. History represents her as the superb heroine of the 
most dramatic love romance of antiquity. And so the name 
of Cleopatra has taken its place amongst those names, mag- 
nificent and voluptuous, the harmonic grouping of whose 
syllables suggests to reverie suave, ideal, and luminous vi- 
sions, and evokes the souvenir of delicious phantoms, glorified 
in turn by legend, art, and history. Cleopatra is the name 
of one of the great lovers, beautiful according to the flesh, 
of one of the women born to charm men—Eve, Lilith, Delilah, 
Salome, Helen, Aspasia, Theodora. Of the brief association 
of atoms that formed these creatures there resulted some- 
thing ideal, which remains in the dreams of poets and haunts 
the memory of mankind. Around these names we concen- 
trate all our vague conceptions of beauty, grace, seductive 
charm; to our imagination their vanished bearers appear 
most triumphant ladies. Perhaps, as Shakespeare says, 
Cleopatra was a most disloyal lady; but what matters her 
disloyalty? ‘‘ Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale her 
infinite variety.” The poets cannot forget her glory. Her 
barge on the river Cydnus lingers in the minds of men, the 
image of splendid voluptuousness, as it is figured in José 
Maria de Heredia’s fine sonnet: 
* Sous l'azur triomphal, au soleil] qui flamboie, 
La triréme d'argent bianchit le fleuve noir, 
Et son sillage y laisse un parfum d'‘encensoir 
Avec des chants de fate et des frissons de soie. 
A la proue éclatante od l’épervier »’éploie, 
Hors de son dais royal xe penchant pour mieux voir, 
Ciéopatre, debout daus ja splendeur du soir, 
Sembie un grand oiseau d’or qui guette au loin sa proie. 
Voici Tarse of attend le guerrier désarmé; 
Et ia brune Lagide ouvre dans lair cliarmé 
Sea bras d’ambre od la pourpre a mis des reflets roses; 
Et ses yeux n’ont pas vu, présages de son sort, 
Aupres delle, effeuiilant sur l'eau sombre des roses, 
Les deux enfants divins, le Désir et la Mort.” 





Her amorous intensity remains immortal in Shakespeare’s 
history. Her personality lives immortally the eternal sym- 
bol of the weakness of man in the power of woman. 


THEODORA. 


In the month of January, 532 a.p., a terrible riot was 
raging in Byzantium. For a whole week the mob had been 
master of the town; fire was reducing the houses to ashes; 
the victims of the rebels were countless; concessions, resist- 
ance, threats, self-abasement, have all been tried and all have 
failed; in the Hippodrome, separated from the palace only 
by the bronze gates of the Kathisma, the furious crowd is 
acclaiming Hypatius; Justinian, in his sacred palace, trem- 
biing with fear, has assembled in a supreme council his 
ministers, his generals, and the few Senators and patricians 
who have remained faithful to him, Each one is called 
upon to give his opinion, or rather to approve the Emperor’s 
project of flight. A ship laden with all the riches of the 
imperial treasury is at anchor near the gardens of the palace. 
Justinian will fly with the Empress. Belisarius and his 
three thousand soldiers will endeavor to quell the mob. All 
present approved this plan, when Theodora, who ‘had re- 
mained silent until then, pronounced these memorable and 
disdainful words: 

‘Even if there remained no other means of safety than 
flight, I would not fly. All who see the light of day will 
pay tribute to death, and for those who have worn a crown 
death is a thousand times preferable to the life of a vagabond 
slave. For my part I could not live without the purple and 
the diadem, and without the homage of those who have sa- 
luted me as their sovereign. If thou wilt fly, Autocrator, 
there is the sea and ships and treasure of gold; but fear lest 
thou find, instead of the promised safety, an ignominious 
death. As for me, I am content to bear in mind the ancient 
saying that the purple is a noble winding-sheet.” 

So, by her virile cloguence, Theodora revived the courage 
of the captains. The rebellion was crushed, and the next 
day there were thirty thousand dead to be buried. Theo- 
dora, about whose youthful days Procopius has recorded 
such shameful anecdotes, by saving the empire won the place 
that she had perhaps hitherto usurped in the councils of 
state. 

Consider the greatness of this woman, Empress of the 
world! For in the sixth century Constantinople had replaced 
Rome; the empire of Justinian extended from the Alps to 
the Euphraces, from the Danube to the deserts of Africa, and 
his orders were obeyed in nine hundred and thirty-five towns. 
The capital of Justinian, built in the finest situation in the 
world, bathed on three sides by the sea, “rising like a mar- 
ble lily from a lake of lapis lazuli,’ surpassed Augustan 
Rome in extent and splendor; its monuments, enriched with 
mosaics, enamels, ivory carvings, gold, porphyry, gems, and 
precious stones, were a frame for the display of the master- 
pieces of Greek art; Byzantium was the wonder of the 
world, the rendezvous of all the nations of the earth, the 
centre of all thought and learning, the focus of civilization. 

Over this vast empire, this magnificent city, and these in- 
numerable nations an extraordinary destiny made Theodora 
Queen. If we are to believe Procopius—and the task is not 
always easy—this woman was daughter of a guardian of the 
wild beasts of the Hippodrome. She grew up to be a won- 
derful acrobat, a remarkable mime, and a person of such 
singular beauty that ‘‘ neither words nor images could ex- 
press,” says the historian. She was withal a courtesan, and 
lived a reprehensible life, according to the legend, until for- 
tune threw in her path the future Emperor, Justinian, who 
covered her with riches and honors, and finally married her. 
On Holy Thursday, April 1, 527, the old Emperor Justin, on 
his death-bed, summoned to his chamber Justinian and The- 
odora, and, in the presence of a deputation of the Senate, 
gave them the title of August. On the following Easter 
day the two were solemnly crowned in the church of St. 
Sophia, and went afterwards to receive the consecration of 
the populace in the Hippodrome. Not a murmur, not a 
word of blame, was heard either in the Hippodrome, in the 
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Senate, in the army, or in the priesthood. Justinian and his 
wife were carried in triumph to the palace, and Theodora 
the acrobat was henceforward Empress of the Romans, and 
magistrates, bishops, provincial governors, and chiefs of 
armies swore allegiance to her in the following terms: 

** | swear by Almighty God, His only Son our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the Holy Ghost, by the glorious Virgin Mary, by 
the four gospels that I hold in my hands, and by the holy 
angels Michael and Gabriel, to be loyal to our very sacred 
master Justinian and Theodora, his wife.” 

Several attempts have been made to defend the memory 
of Theodora against the scandalous allegations of Procopius. 
But where can the truth be found? Procopius was at the 
same time the panegyrist and the detractor, the historiogra- 
pher and the pamphileteer, of the reign of Justinian. Doubt- 
less Procopius did not always lie, but his testimony is really 
of little weight. On the other hand, in all that he says about 
Theodora we have no means of controlling him by evidence 
from other sources. ‘The presumption, however, is that he 
was a speaker of calumnies. Theodora as Empress proved 
herself to be worthy of the people. She was a great Queen. 
‘Our most reverend spouse that God has given us,” the Em- 
peror calls her. She was wise in counsel and magnificent in 
action; she was a great builder and founder of charitable 
institutions for women, and the inspirer of many laws in 
favor of women and their rights, which are contained in the 
code of Justinian, and retain their influence in modern legis- 
lation; she was ambitious, tyrannical, unscrupulous, doubt- 
Jess, and wanting in pity. But what would become of em- 
pires if their rulers were all saints? 

Theodora was finally a patroness of the arts, and art has 
preserved the only image we have of this charmer and ruler 
of men in the famous mosaics of the church of San Vitale 
at Ravenna. There in the deserted fossil city, Theodora, 
aureoled with the nimbus of the saints, appears dazzling 
with precious stones, pearls, and gems in the midst of her 
women. She is seen full face, wearing a long tunic, over 
which is a purple pallium embroidered with a broad band 
of figures. The upper part of this pallium is covered with 
jewels. Her head-dress is a sort of diadem, from which 
are suspended two strings of pearls. The head is small, 
the forehead low, the profile without indications of great 
strength of character. The most striking detail in the face 
is the Jargeness and brilliancy of the eyes, which shine be- 
neath the meeting brows, and seem to devour the whole pale 
and emaciated face, which, but for the testimony of history 
and of the royal costume, might be taken for the ardent face 
of a mystic nun or the image of a Byzantine virgin set in 
the diapered background of a gold iconostase. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE MERELY CONVENTIONAL. 


T is always hard to remember that much which we think 

essential is merely a matter of habit, and might just as 
easily, had it so happened, have become habitual in the op 
posite direction. One of the simplest instincts of good man 
ners would seem to be that a man should uncover his head 
while eating his dinner with his family; yet it is pretty cer- 
tain that the first gentlemen of England two centuries ago 
habitually wore their hats duriug that ceremony, nor is it 
known just when or why the practice was changed. In 
Pepys’s famous Diary, which is the best manual of manners 
for its period, we read, under date of September 22, 1664 
‘‘Home to bed, having got a strange cold in my head by 
flinging off my hat at dinner, and sitting with the wind in 
my neck.” In Lord Clarendon’s essay on the decay of re- 
spect paid to age he says that in his younger days he never 
kept his hat on before those older than himself except at 
dinner. Lord Clarendon died in 1674. That the English 
members of Parliament sit with their hats on during the 
sessions is well known, and the same practice prevailed at 
the early town meetings in New England. The presence or 
absence of the hat is therefore simply a conventionality, aud 
so it is with a thousand practices which are held, so Jong as 
they exist, to be the most unchangeable and matter-of-course 
affairs. 

Now this is more true of women than of men, because the 
position of woman has been more shifting and far niore 
gradually determined. Every change made in her position, 
from the unveiling of the face to the emancipation of the 
brain, has been fought for against conventionalities a thou 
sand or two years old; and each alteration, when made, has 
seemed single and exceptional, bringing with it no other. 
But time and human nature are very logical, and never stop 
half-way. When it is once settled that woman herself, and 
not man alone, is to determine her destiny, a great many 
unexpected things follow. Mr. Frederick Harrison, in a late 
address before the ‘‘ Positivists” in England, says that no 
woman should go through any difficult university examina- 
tions, but that those belong to man, ‘‘ because it is his na- 
ture.” It is doubtful whether a Zulu or a Feejee-Islander 
would accept this pre reading of man’s nature, and he 
might ask how Mr. Harrison discovered a fact so startling. 
But if he might ask it, still more might the woman, who 
thinks it quite too much for Mr. Harrison to settle his own 
position in the universe and hers too. The one great dis- 
covery in modern times is that woman herself is to have a 
voice in these matters. That once established, the logic of 
events will take care of the rest. The first actress was an 
innovation; so was the first woman who became a physician, 
a lawyer, a preacher. I can remember when the thought of 
either of these three vocations as filled by a woman seemed 
a little startling, even to minds not very conservative. When 
young Lady Amberley came to this country twenty years 
ago, a Philadelphia lady of secure social position told me 
that it needed a good deal of moral courage to invite two or 
three women physicians to a reception held for her, although 
they were precisely the persons whom the young English 
radical wished most to see. Even now most persons simi- 
larly situated would confess to a pang on introducing a lady 
at the dinner table as ‘‘The Reverend Mrs. Brown.” If we 
could only remember that all these fears and terrors are 
largely conventional, it would save some trouble. As long 
as the bird is in the egg, or the butterfly in the chrysalis, 
nothing can be imagined more compact and portable; it can 
be put away anywhere—shut in safely anywhere. It is only 
when the egg is broken, the chrysalis is pierced, and the 
creature is on the wing, that it must take its own direction, 
and we can merely look on. 

We must especially remember that all conventionalities 
which assume in the slightest degree the reiigious character 
have properly a peculiar hold ou men’s minds. Yet all 
these, so far as they relate to women, are impaired by tie 
fact that they are tinged with the Oriental and medieval 
theories that woman is not merely a weak but an immoral 
being; more sensual, more prone to sin, than man. That 
she should set up for a source of spiritual authority, or even 
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influence, was therefore a thing incongruous; it was not 
merely an offence against taste, but against morals. Boc- 
eaccio, the Italian novelist, who died in 1875, wrote a book, 
and almost the first book, to celebrate the dignity and im- 
portance of women, enumerating many examples taken from 
ancient and medisval history. Alluding to the traditional 
Pope Joan—an English woman who was said to have dis- 
guised her sex, and to have attained that high position—he 
treats her elevation with horror, not because of the decep- 
tion, but of her sex. ‘‘God having compassion on His peo- 
ple,” he says, ‘‘ could not endure that a place so exalted should 
be occupied by a woman.” (Jddio avendo compassione della 
sua plebe non sopportd cosi eccelso loco essere oceupato da una 
femmina.) Not having at hand the original work, which is 
in Latin, I quote from the Italian version of 1547. Here we 
have the horror at something wholly unconventional min- 
gled with the feeling of religious impropriety. 

When Tennyson wrote in his ‘‘ Princess” the imagined 
tale of a woman’s college, 

‘*With prades for proctors, dowagers for deans,” 


he would probably have been as much disturbed as Boc- 
caccio at the thought of any actual fulfilment of his vi- 
sion. For the offices created by the English universities are 
in a manner clerical positions, and are therefore held as in- 
appropriate for women as the papal chair itself. We must 
remember that at the time when any convicted criminal 
in England could plead the ‘‘ benefit of clergy,” and have 
his neck spared by showing that he could read and write— 
‘‘reading his neck-verse,’’ Scott’s moss-troopers therefore 
call it—it was assumed that no woman had any business to 
meddle with reading and writing, and so there was no 
‘*neck-verse” for her. This, too, was a conventionalism; 
and so surrounded and hemmed in with them is the whole 
progress of society that we need to revise our convictions 
every year of our lives—we need, that is, constantly to 
judge all things in the light of first principles and fresh 
minds. It is necessary sometimes to deal with hoary-headed 
prejudices after the manuer of the greatest of English law 
reformers, Sir Samuel Romilly. When told that some un- 
just institution dated back to the days of the King Edwards, 
he replied, ‘‘ What care I whether such a law was made by 
one set of barbarians or another?” 2. Wome 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
GIRLS’ HATS AND BONNETS. 


ARGE picturesque hats for small girls have a low point- 
ed crown, with wide brim arched in front and turned up 
in the back. They are of felt, the color of the cloak with 
which they are worn, and many have fleecy beaver brims, 
called fur felts. Their trimming is a single enormous bow 
and ends of changeable velvet ribbon set in front, holding 
some stiff quills that point upward and back. Satin ribbon 
two inches wide is also used for the large bow and for a 
ruche which edges the brim of the hat, and sometimes for a 
cluster of three rosettes, each of different color. Clipped 
quills bordered or studded with jet or with spangles are in 
pairs or in clusters amid the loops of the bow. Stiff wings 
are set about irregularly, lyre-shaped feathers and aigrettes 
are high in front, and small tips are at the back; but new 
hats are not so laden with plumes as were those of last win- 
ter. Black satin ribbons trim rose-colored, tan, or green hats 
effectively in a box-pleated ruche on the brim, and a fly- 
away bow in front holding two quiils, with perhaps a twist 
or two extending to the back of the crown. One tan-color- 
ed hat has three satin rosettes—brown, old-rose, and white— 
clustered in front, while another has chouz of yellow, white, 
and pale blue satin. 

A quaint novelty is the Mother Hubbard hat, with its 
only trimming a huge bow tied through slits in the crown 
high on the left side, and holding two quills. The brim is 
waved in six deep curves. This is charmingly odd in cadet 
blue felt, with a bow of velvet ribbon six inches wide in 
stripes of cadet blue, orange, and black; it is strapped by 
the felt of the crown, and three jetted quills are thrust in it. 
Large velvet hats have full puffed crowns and shirred brim, 
or else the crown is of light cloth, with dark velvet for the 
brim. 

Larger girls of twelve to sixteen years will use the Alpine 
felt hat for school, travelling, and general morning wear. 
To match their ulsters are cloth turbans made of sweeping 
folds on the right side, and a high wide loop on the left of 
the cloth, edged with plaited felt galloon and velvet. The 
brim is partly of galloon, partly of velvet. A single black 
quill points forward on the right. The Virot sailor hat of 
black felt, with curled brim and very low crown, will also be 
worn by these young girls. It is trimmed with pointed 
wings set on top of the crown in front, or with three satin 
rosettes—such as rose, blue, and green—directly in front, 
with two black quills pointing up from amid them. A black 
lace scarf lies around the hat along the brim. Other closer- 
shaped hats of felt have Mercury wings of black thickly 
spangled with gold, and loops of bias velvet. 

Girls of two to five years wear large bonnets with deep 
curtains, some with stiff fronts of Quaker gray velvet, others 
with shirred pointed front of surah or faille. All have full 
soft crowns trimmed with satin ribbon loops, ostrich tips, 
and an aigrette. They match the color of their cloaks. 


GIRLS’ CLOAKS. 


Cloaks for girls two to four years old are of Bedford 
cord—tan-colored, cadet blue, gray, or cream white—warmly 
interlined, then lined with black sateen, which is wool with 
a satin surface. Triple capes superposed fall over the full 
sleeves, and cover the short waist to which the long skirt is 
gathered or box-pleated. Fleecy camel’s-hair cloaks in olive 
green, plaided with black, are very stylish with a short black 
velvet waist embroidered with green medallions, the full 
sleeves and small collar edged with black ostrich feathers 
or long crinkled black fur, and the full skirt reaching to 
the shoe tops. A novel cloak for girls of four to eight years 
is a cashmere coat warmly wadded, and entirely covered by 
a deep circular cape trimmed with two narrow rows of fur. 
This is imported in pale Parma-violet cashmere trimmed with 
gray krimmer, and lined with silver gray silk; it is also made 
In cadet blue, navy, or brown wool trimmed with black 
ostrich feathers or with Astrakhan bands. Chinchilla cloth 
cloaks in sizes for girls of six to twelve years have a long 
belted coat with a deep cape to the waist edged with Astra- 
khan binding; gray and tan are the colors for these garments. 
Dressy redingotes for girls of eight to fourteen years are of 
old-rose or gray fleecy cloth figured with large black leaf 
designs. They are close fitting in the back, with pleated 
fulness below the waist, and have straight fronts opening 
to show a facing and collar of black mouffion fur. Double 
black frogs and loops close the front, and diamond-shaped 
crocheted buttons define the waist line in the back. Other 
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very handsome long coats have a deep military cape, with 
also three short capes about the shoulders. These are of 
the popular blue, tan, or gray cloths, with lining of change- 
able silk. Large plaid capes and cloaks are for school wear, 
also blue reefer jackets like those of last year, and long 
ulsters with a belt and deep cape. 


VELVET BASQUES AND PEASANT WAISTS. 


Velvet and wool are combined in some of the most taste- 
ful winter dresses imported for ladies. The velvet forms a 
peasant waist which may be worn with various dresses, or 
else a basque of graceful shape, with a vest, sleeves, and 
skirt of striped wool. A pretty model, called the chinchilla 
gown, has a bell skirt of blue-gray camel’s-hair with nar- 
row stripes resembling chinchilla; this is bias throughout, 
and is bordered with wider chinchilla stripes cut from the 
selvages, and separated by a two-inch band of black velvet 
ribbon. The Henry V. basque is of black velvet cut out 
in heart shape to show a vest of striped wool held in fan 
pleats at the pointed waist, but smooth at the top, where 
it is crossed with bands of chinchilla and of gray velvet 
ribbon studded with steel squares. Short pointed basques 
are sewed on at the waist line in front, while the longer 
back forms are continuous, being folded over the seams to 
hide them, then left open below the waist in the middle and 
side seams. These open seams are excellent in basques for 
stout figures, as they do not define large hips. A high collar 
band is of gray chinchilla and gray velvet. Shield-shaped 
trimming of black cord passementerie is on the velvet fronts, 
and a pointed girdle is about the waist. Small leg-o’-mutton 
sleeves of velvet have but one seam, and are without trim- 
ming. Colored velvet basques, both plain and in corduroy 
stripes, will be similarly made. 

The peasant waist of velvet in its present shape is merely 
a well-fitted corselet, beginning two inches below the arms, 
straight around the top, curved slightly below the waist on 
the sides, with long points in front and back, and hooked 
invisibly on the left side. The fronts are fitted by a middle 
seam and single darts; there is an under-arm form, and the 
back has two middle forms and a narrow form each side. 
Two or three rows of narrow passementerie are around the 
top and on the lower edge. Straps of velvet ribbon two inches 
wide are crossed like suspenders in front and back on the 
guimpe or shirt waist with which the peasant waist is worn; 
they are sewed under the sides of the velvet collar, then 
crossed and passed under the arms, and are thence carried up 
to cross again, and hook under the collar. 


BOUFFANT-SKIRTED COATS. 


Cloth gowns for the house, simply made with a belted 
yoke waist to which is permanently sewed a bell skirt, have 
also a very bouffant-skirted coat of changeable velvet 
trimmed with fur to be worn in the street. This coat has 
the Tudor front—without darts, drawn down in pleats to a 
point below the waist—while the back is fitted by seams and 
is also pointed. Deep, wide coat skirts cut in four separate 
tabs, lined with satin and bordered with narrow fur, are 
then sewed in full gathers to the pointed bodice. Green 
velvet shot with amber is beautiful for such a coat when 
narrowly edged with dark mink or sable. It is worn over a 
green cloth dress with round waist, changeable velvet yoke 
and belt edged with jet, and a bell skirt bordered with 
mink. 

STRIPED SILKS FOR EVENING DRESSES. 


For the coming gay season are evening dresses of colored 
stripes on white moiré or faille grounds. Very narrow 
stripes of several colors are together, as pink, mauve, pis- 
tache, and yellow in one pattern, while others have stripes 
of a single color in satin only a quarter of an inch wide on 
white faille. Still others have wider white moiré stripes 
‘* peppered ” with tiny black dots, alternating with inch-wide 
satin stripes of rose, green, or mauve. Ombré chiffon of the 
shades in the silk form soft falling frills for the neck and 
skirt of these exquisite gowns. Sometimes a border of dark 
mink or black fur edges the skirt, but is not on the bodice. 
Stiff box-pleated ruches of white Brussels net and a sash of 
the same are on other gowns. Italian cockade bows of 
moiré ribbon are set in this ruche, and the sash is edged 
with similar ribbon. These bows are of inch-wide ribbon 
in three loops crushed together, with two pointed ends four 
inches long, standing up as stiffly as if wired. 

A lovely gown of white faille with narrow pink satin 
stripes has a demi-trained bell skirt of seven breadths, lined 
with pink silk, and trimmed at the foot of the front and 
up each side with a ruche of white net studded with pink 
moiré ribbon cockades. The half-low square-necked bodice 
is entirely covered in front by a sash of the white net held 
in a double jabot frill down the middle, then folded narrower 
on the sides, meeting in a point in the back, and hanging 
thence to the end of the skirt in five pressed folds, each 
an inch or more in breadth and bordered cn the sides with 
pink ribbon. Full silk sleeves extend only to the elbow, 
where they have a net ruche and cockade bows. 


JEWELLED BROCADES, STRIPES, ETC. 


Jewelled effects are the novelty in rich brocades. They 
have a ground of satin woven with luminous threads to 
represent colored stones, as turquoises in gold setting on a 
black ground, or amethysts holding lilac branches on a 
black feather brocade, while white grounds appear to be 
studded with sapphires. New bias-striped silks have gay 
flowered vines on black grounds, or pale yellow blossoms, or 
pink stripes alternating with silver lines. Changeable stripes 
of black with gold are effective beside black satin stripes. 
Narrow serpentine stripes in thick cords now cross the 
fabric from selvage to selvage, while the other extreme is 
the ‘‘ocean wave” in irregular broken stripes of great size, 
partly satin and partly faille. Pointed chevron stripes are 
shown again in black satin and faille with bright-colored 
spots, of robin-egg blue, corn- color, cardinal, or brown. 
Heavily corded bengalines come in new dark shades for day 
dresses, and in light tints for evening wear. 


TOQUES, COLLARS, AND MUFFS. 


Paris milliners are making fanciful collars and muffs of 
velvet, cloth, and feathers to match the toque or capote with 
which they are worn. One such collar is a double ruffle 
of dark velvet shirred through the middle, with pointed 
ends in front dropping to the waist line on a flat collar of 
cog plumes. With this is worn a small toque of velvet gath- 
ered very full on a crown of the feathers, with tiny wings 
standing in front and larger wings in the back. A velvet 
collar named for Lady Randolph Churchill is a flaring shape 
more rolling than the Medicis, made over a stiff interlining 
and edged with jet or fur. It is very handsome in emerald 
green velvet and jet to accompany a little capote of shirred 


velvet, with a band of cut jet resting on the brim, a high. 
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standing puff in the centre, black Prince of Wales tips at 
the back, and black velvet ties (an inch and a half wide) 
lapped below the throat and-pinned high at the back. Felix 
sends a close round hat of olive green velvet softly folded 
along the brim, with pointed crown, trimmed with a band 
of red-tan kid prettily embroidered. An aigrette of red-tan 
feathers, with some darker feathers of the rifle bird, are the 
trimmings. . To match this is a muff of velvet gathered in 
two large frills banded down the middle by the embroidered 
kid; a cluster of plumage like that on the hat is set in front, 
and tan ribbon loops are at one end to pass over the arm, so 
that the muff may be carried as a reticule—a fancy in great 
vogue just now with Parisiennes. ‘ 

Among other beautiful new millinery is a Virot capote of 
ombré velvet shading from écru to rose pink, embroidered 
with seed-pearls and large squares of pear]. A second ca- 
pote has a crown of copper-colored spangles, with waved 
brim of chaudron velvet edged with pendants, beads, and 
spangles. A hat of silver bullion embroidery and black 
lace is from Felix; the lace is wired to point outward above 
the brow, and the strings are of crimson velvet. Many 
hats have an open jet crown, with trimmings of ombré vei- 
vet, or a full-pleated brim of tan or rose velvet, with lyre 
shaped plumes and an aigrette near the front. f 

Thanks are due Messrs. AITKEN, Son, & Co.; Best & Co.; 
Esrich BrorHers; STERN Broruers; and H. C. F. Kocr 
& Co. 


PERSONAT.. 

A GRACEFUL recognition of their interest in the Order of 
the King’s Daughters was given by Mrs. Harrison during 
her visit with Mrs. McKee at the Woodland Park Hotel in 
Newton, Massachusetts. At a recent meeting in Boston 
Mrs. Harrison was made an honorary member of the Massa 
chusetts branch of the order. In acknowledging the atten- 
tion she invited Mrs. C. 8. Doolittle, the State secretary, and 
about twenty other representatives, to an informal recep- 
tion, and on that occasion was presented with the silver 
Maltese Cross, the badge of the order, in a beautiful morocco 
case, suitably inscribed. 

—Miss Elizabeth Peabody, who is well known by her 
works of benevolence, is between ¢ ighty and ninety years of 
age. She is the eldest of the three daughters of Dr. Nathaniel 
Peabody. One of her sisters married Horace Mann; the other 
was the wife of Nathaniel Hawthorne. Miss Peabody lives 
in Boston, and possesses a wonderful fund of reminiscence 
of noted New-Englanders. 

—Connected with the name of Miss Peabody is that of 
Mrs. Mary Lowell Putnam, the sister of James Russell Low- 
ell, and the only surviving member of the poet’s generation 
of the Lowell family. Miss Peabody aided Mrs. Putnam in 
preparing her history of the Constitution of Hungary. Mrs. 
Putnam is eighty years old, and is connected by birth and 
marriage with many of the oldest families of Boston. Her 
home is on Beacon Street. 

—Ata dinner given in London by Mr. Henry Irving to 
Mr. James Whitcomb Riley the latter consented to recite 
two or three of his own poems, and delivered them in a man 
ner that created much emotion. Mr. Riley is warm in his 
praise of England and Englishmen. 

—Professor Franz Bruennon, for many years Professor of 
Astronomy in the Ann Arbor University, died recently in 
Heidelberg. He left America to go to Dublin as director of 
the observatory in that city. 

—Mr. Gladstone is an appreciative novel-reader, and often 
works himself up to a great state of excitement over the un 
ravelling of a plot. 

—One of the most beautiful women in London society is 
Lady Olivia Taylour, who is shortly to be married to Lord 
Henry Cavendish Bentinck. A peculiarity of her appear 
ance is a white lock in her golden hair 

—Mr. Henry Norman, of the Pall Mall Gazette, who has 
married Miss Menie Muriel Dowey, the “Girl in the Kar- 
pathians,” is a graduate of Harvard College, although an 
Englishman by birth. As Miss Dowey is an agnostic, there 
was a civil marriage ceremony only. 

—The favorite novel of Mrs. Augusta Evans Wilson among 
her own works is the one that first made her famous 
Beulah. Mrs. Wilson’s home is at Spring Hill, a suburb of 
Mobile, and here she pursues the studies that have given her 
novels such a stamp of erudition. 

—Miss Louise Perceval has recently died in England at 
the age of eighty-seven. She wasa daughter of Mr. Spencer 
Perceval, who was assassinated in the House of Commons 
by Bellingham in 1812. 

—John Burroughs, who writes so charmingly both on out- 
door and in-door topics, is said to indulge in literary work 
only in cool weather. During the summer he devotes him- 
self to the culture of grapes. 

—Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, famous by her work in cooking 
schools, opened her Chicago school in 1880, and for six years 
has conducted classes in cookery at Chautauqua during the 
summer. In 1883 she received the appointment of Professor 
of Domestic Economy in Iowa Agricultural College. She is 
a New- Yorker by birth, but has lived much in Kansas. 

—The home of Clara Louise Kellogg-Strakosch at New 
Hartford, Connecticut, is said to have been planned by her 
entirely. She has wished to own this particular place ever 
since she was eighteen years old, and for years she has been 
making purchases for the house she one day hoped to build, 
but it has only been an accomplished fact for a few months. 
The mantel-pieces are unusual, every one having been pur- 
chased from New York dealers in second-hand building 
materials. A feature of the house is the piazza, which is 
half loggia. 

—The position of Superintendent of the W oman’s College 
of the Northwestern University at Evanston has been given 
to Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, the well-known writer. 
Mrs. Miller was one of the organizers of the National Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union. 

—Pauline Lucca, Madame Modjeska, and Rose Coghlan 
are all said to be devoted to rural life, and Madame Mod 
jeska’s ranch in California, where she raises grapes and cattle, 
is especially successful. 

—Dr. W. J. Rolfe, whose admirable work as a Shakespeare 
editor and critic is prized the world over by students of 
Shakespeare, has just returned from his fourteenth trip to 
Europe. ; 

—The grave of H. H. at Pike’s Peak is reported to be in a 
disgraceful condition. The cairn of stones raised by the 
loving hands of visitors is the only monument, but this is 
robbed of beauty and impressiveness by the bits of paper, 
visiting and advertising cards, that are strewn about the base 
of the pile. The custom of leaving cards at tombs is common 
abroad, and the tomb of Rachel at Pére-la-Chaise is littered 
with such bits of pasteboard, but it is an observance that is 
hardly to be commended, much less introduced in this 
country. 
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SOME NOVEL 
AUTUMN GOWNS. 
See illustrations on page 808, 


bho gpa import- 
ed gowns to be 
worn at informal din- 
ners and theatre parties 
have an elaborate bodice 
made high about the 
neck, and long sleeves. 
Faced cloth of the most 
delicate tints is used for 
these gowns, in combi- 
nation with brocade or 
bengaline, and enriched 
by most varied garni- 
ture, chiffon and fur ap- 
pearing together upon 
one dress, with lace, 
feathers,and velvet upon 
another, or perhaps the 
new moiré, which is 
really motré antique, 
with designs of large 
waves instead of the stiff 
small ripples of that 
worn last winter. 

In the designs here 
given, from models fur- 
nished by the kindness 
of Madame Barnes, a din- 
ner dress illustrated is of 
pale mauve cloth. The 
front of the bodice has 
coat tabs,revers,and col- 
lar of light silver gray 
moiré embroidered with 
silver studded with ame- 
thysts. It is cut down 
low at the top and filled 
in with mauve chiffon, 
very full, and gathered 
about the throat in tuck- 
ed frills. The back of 
the bodice is quite plain, 
with ends slipped under 
the skirt, the join con- 
cealed by a ceinture of 
mauve velvet folded 
high in front and tapered 
to a point in the back, 
where it is finished by a 
velvet chou. The sleeves 
of cloth are of moderate 
size and simple shape. 
The bell skirt, with long 
demi-train, is lined with 
silk, and is bordered 
with light gray Mongolian fur, thick, fluffy, and slightly 
crinkled 

A second gown is of biscuit-colored cloth combined with 
dark green brocaded satin, the design of palms and border 
stripes in Persian colors. Green cog plumes trim the high 
neck, the sleeves, and the foot of the skirt. In front is a 
smooth high bodice of the cloth fastened invisibly under 
lapped ends of the brocade, somewhat in fichu fashion; the 
long coat back is shown in the illustration. A panel of bro- 
sade breaks the plainness of the skirt. 

A combination dress of camel’s-hair and velvet is com- 
mended for its simple, admirable style. The fabrics may be 





BLACK CREPON AND SILK GOWN 


STRIPED CHEVIOT GOWN. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 





CORSELET 


in contrasting colors or of the same color, as the wearer 
prefers. The dress illustrated is of gray wool with auber- 
gine velvet, while another is of beige wool with green velvet. 
A black silk dress with velvet coat made after this model is 
very handsome, and suggests good plans for remodelling 
other silk dresses, The low coat of velvet covers all the 
bodice except the guimpe-like top and the narrow vest with 
its double row of buttons. A novel feature is the ends of 
velvet that cross high on the front and disappear in slits in 
the woollen part. 
A pretty and youthful gown of rough striped Cheviot— 
gray, white, and black--has suspender-like bretelles on the 
front of a slightly pointed 
bodice of gray peau de soie. 
Side fronts of the wool ex- 
tend bias upon the under- 
front of silk which closes in- 
visibly on the left side. The 
back consists of but two 
forms of the wool cut bias, 
with stripes meeting in V's, 
and the ends shaped in two 
leaf-like tabs below the waist 
line. A puff of the gray silk 
is at the top of the sleeves in 
front—not in the back—and 
the woollen sleeves are turn- 
ed back in slight revers below 
the puff and also as cuffs. A 
bias seam is down the front 
of the skirt; the back is more 
fully pleated than most mod- 
els, and it is buttoned to the 
bodice in a novel way. Eight 
buttons of shaded gray pearl 
are set in a row near the end 
of the front of the bodice; 
the part of the bodice below 
is then passed over the foun- 
dation skirt and under the 
Cheviot skirt, and button- 
holes to meet the buttons are 
wrought in the Cheviot skirt. 
In the back the entire skirt 
passes under the leaf-shaped 
tabs of the bodice, in each of 
which is a button-hole for re- 
ceiving two larger pearl but- 
tons that are set on the skirt. 
This dress is made without 
extra length at the back, and 
should escape the pavement 
all around. 
The ‘“‘corselet princesse” 
gown, already described in the 
BazaR, is here represented in 
black cloth with full guimpe 
and sleeves of black benga- 
line. The guimpe is studded 
with jet, or spangles may be 
used. The cloth gown is em 
broidered in black silk, che- 
nille, and jet, and is bordered 
at the foot with Astrakhan 
fur. This model makes up 
prettily in two colors, pale 
beige cloth with a red benga- 
line guimpe spangled with 
jet, or else cadet blue cloth 
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with a golden brown 
guimpe studded with 
iridescent spangles. 

A graceful dress for 
light mourning is made 
of the new crépon which 
has very deep crinkles 
woven irregularly to im- 
itate those of English 
crape. The bodice is a 
coat of novel design, 
opening diagonally on 
puffs of black bengaline 
studded with jet. The 
bell skirthasa graduated 
band of bengaline, head- 
ed by narrow jet gimp 
as a border. This mod 
el is also imported in 
rough blue camel’s-bair 
with yellow chevron 
stripes; the diagonal 
puffs in the bodice are of 
yellow peau de soie with 
spangles shading from 
blue to gold. 

A demi-trained gown 
for luncheons and for 
days at home has sleeves 
and skirt, with sash, of 
green brocade in which 
are small black figures 
like birds in flight, and 
many tiny pink dots out- 
lined with black. The 
bodice, terminating just 
in! Me below the waist in the 
vt } back, is a toreador jac k- 
et of old-rose velvet, 
trimmed with gold gal- 
loon on the edge and up 
the back seams. A full 
vest of pale green ben 
galine is spangled with 
gold, and is confined by 
a wide folded girdle of 
the brocade. The sash, 
hanging low in the back, 
is two straight ends of 
brocade 


I Hi 


{ WORTH CLOAK. 
TEW round cloaks 
P for autumn are of 
PRINCESSE GOWN. great size, enveloping 
the wearer completely, 
and covering the demi 
train of her gown. The 
beautiful model illustrated is of light Havana brown 
cloth. It is cut out at the neck in front and back, and 
filled in with cream-colored crépe de Chin The shoul 
ders are gathered to form slight frills of no great height 
and there are quaint little goussets in front fictitiously sup- 
ported by bretelles of the trimming. The passementeri 
forms a sort of false hood with collar band and long slen 
der pendants; it is made of beads of various metallic tones, 
and is full of color. Three narrow tucks are around the 
foot of the cloak. It is lined throughout with cream-color 
ed silk 
The hats illustrated are from the Maison Virot. That on 





LUNCHEON OR RECEPTION TOILETTE. 
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the first page is of gray felt with torsade and 
loops of moss green velvet, the front deco- 
rated with what our informant calls a ‘‘ bat- 
tle” of green parrots’ feathers. The smaller 
hat on the figure on page 817 is a favorite mod- 
e], with pointed brim of brown felt, and full 
crown of brown velvet irregularly pleated in 
the way nowin vogue. Lighter satin ribbon 
is twisted around the crown and ends in a 
chou in front which holds a slender aigrette 
of unusual height. 


A CHRISTENING. 

Sec illustration on page 823, Supplement. 
fq. HESE little children of the poor, alike 
| with those of the rich and prosperous, 
have a share in the blessing of the Master, 
who is ever saying, “‘ Suffer the little children 
to come unto me, and forbid them not; for 
of such is the kingdom of God.” As the 
water is dropped upon these baby brows, in 
token of the consecration to the highest ser- 
vice, and the sacred words are said includ- 
ing these lambs in the fold of the Church, the 
weary mothers take heart, and hope for great 
joy and comfort in the little ones and their 
future 


PERSIAN RUGS. 
II. 

1 E rugs of Persia, although always made 

in the same way, differ considerably in 
texture and design. They are variously 
classified, but such classification is not always 
carefully oliserved by our dealers in this 
country, who sometimes apply certain set 
terms indifferently to various sorts of rugs. 
It is only now and then that a customer 
comes along who knows the difference. 
Persian carpets are chiefly divided into those 
of Kohbrassan, Kerman, Feraghan, Teheran, 
Koordistan, and Toorkistan. 

Before describing these different varieties 
it may be well to premise that Persian car- 
pets are generally oblong rather than square. 
Aside from the fact that a narrow carpet is 
more easily woven by hand than a broad 
one, the shape of apartments in Persia doubt- 
less had something to do with dictating the 
shape. The roofs of Persian houses are made 
by Jaying undressed timbers from one wall 
to the other. On the lower side the timbers 
are lathed and plastered. On the upper side 
they are spread with boughs, on which suc- 
cessive layers of mud mixed with straw are 
Jaid and rolled, having an inclination towards 
the inner court to allow the rain to run off. 
The scarcity of timbers of sufficient length 
obliges the builders to plan most of the 
apartments of the average dwelling of an ob- 
long shape; hence the prevailing form of the 
Persian rug. The large square rugs of that 
country have almost invariably been made 
to order to fit some special reception-room. 
As the rug is the chief article of furniture in 
an Oriental house, we here find a remarka- 
ble example of the artistic feeling of a peo- 
ple adapting itself to utilitarian purposes. 
The climate and the nomadic habits of the 
ancestors of the Persians thousands of years 
ago suggested sitting and sleeping on the 
floor, and hence the importance of the rug. 

The rug of Asia is a direct result of the 
needs arising from such habits. A Persian 
house is erected on a platform raised several 
feet above the ground, composed of a wall of 
burnt bricks filled in with earth, which is 
overlaid with mud that becomes hard, but 
powdery on the surface. This forms the 
floor of the dwelling. However sumptuous 
the stucco decorations of the walls and ceil- 
ings and the large windows, the floor is al- 
ways of the sort described. Every year, 
therefore, in spring two or three men come to 
the house with bundles of split reeds. Out 
of these they weave a matting to suit each 
floor. It is called a hasseer, and by under- 
lying the rugs, protects them from the earth- 
en floor. 

This is quite sutticient, one would suppose. 
But many Persians first spread over the has- 
seer a felt rug called a namad, or numid— 
a and w are often used indifferently in Per- 
sia, as, for example, some say Ispahan, others 
Ispahoon. Sometimes the namad covers the 
entire floor; sometimes only the upper end 
and borders of an apartment. The namads 
are spread on these three sides, being in turn 
overlaid by the regular woven rugs, while a 
large rug called a khalee, or pile carpet, per- 
haps fills up the ceutral space. The namads, 
by-the-way, are not often imported to this 
country, because, although very thick and 
comfortable, they are too bulky for easy 
transportation, and are rapidly worn out, or 
easily eaten by moths. Their first cost is 
also proportionately high. The naméad is 
composed of hairs of all sorts except the 
hairs of the dog, which is one of the unclean 
animals. These hairs are beaten together 
with mallets in a depression made in the 
ground. This is evidently the most prim- 
itive form of carpets, carrying us back al- 
most to antediluvian times. It is so thick 
that the footfall of the heaviest man makes 
no more sound on it than the velvet tread 
of a cat prowling about the house at mid- 
night in search of mice and milk. 

The Feraghan and Koordistan rugs are 
made in adjoining provinces of western Per- 
sia, and resemble each other in texture, the 
former being generally somewhat looser, and 
having until lately a somewhat simpler pat- 
tern. The tendency at present, however, is 
to change from broad designs to those hav- 
ing a confused medley of small figures in the 
central field. This may be caused perhaps 
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by exhaustion of the faculty of invention 
after many ages of production. Feraghan 
carpets are worth, where they are made, from 
$3 to $4 50 a square yard, with an addition 
of 60 cents for those of large size. The 
Teheran rugs resemble those of Feraghan. 

The rugs of Khorassan are somewhat finer 
in texture than those just described, but the 
patterns are less decorative, inclining to real- 
istic delineations of flowers, represented as 
standing out from the ground. They have a 
heavy velvety pile. The rugs of Kerman, in 
southern Persia, are accounted to rank in 
quality and value with the best made in 
Persia, but the designs are even more realis- 
tic than those of Khorassan, and are there- 
fore less artistic. In this respect they re- 
semble the hard, unimpressible floral designs 
socommon in European or American carpets. 
One peculiarity of the patterns of Kerman is 
the frequency with which they contain fig- 
ures of men and animals, including occasion- 
al hunting scenes. This was also a marked 
peculiarity of the ancient Persian rugs, like- 
wise made in the south, and sometimes one 
hundred and fifty feet long. 

The rugs of Shiraz, also made in south- 
ern Persia, are often of a heavy pile enrich- 
ed by superb combinations of colors. More 
commonly there than elsewhere one finds 
rugs in which the ground of the pattern is 
of camel’s-hair left in its natural color—a 
warm buff brown. 

The finest carpets of Persia are considered 
to be those of Koordistan. The pattern does 
not represent flowers or bouquets thrown up 
in bold relief, but rather a tangle of flowers 
in spring intermingled with the grasses of 
the sod, represented in a suggestive style 
that is exquisitely beautiful. The texture of 
these Koordistan carpets is also soft as vel- 
vet, yet close and firm. Owing to their cost- 
liness, $15 to $20 per square yard, where they 
are made, these rugs are chiefly used by Per- 
sians in particular parts of the room, like a 
sofa in Europe. 

Besides the khalee or pile carpet, there is 
another sort of rug, made more commonly in 
Koordistan than elsewhere, called the dorii, or 
ghileem-i-Koordistan. They are called by our 
dealers killems, which is a wrong pronuncia- 
tion; the word is ghileem, the accent decided- 
ly on the last syllabie. This delightful sort of 
rug is thin and flexible, open, as if knit, and 
yet having a close, smooth surface. All ghi- 
leems are alike on both sides as to pattern, 
but some are left untrimmed on one side, 
They are capable of being washed. The pre- 
vailing colors are a dull crimson, blue, green, 
black, and brown on a field of white. ‘There 
is, however, great variety in the designs. 
Some, for example, have a rich golden yel- 
low ground surrounded by a delicate silk 
border of azure sown with roses. Owing to 
their flexibility, ghileems are greatly esteemed 
for table covers and portiéres, and for jour- 
neys in a country where the traveller must 
carry bedding with him and rugs to spread 
on the ground or on the floor of the way-side 
hostel. 

The surprising thing about these Koordis- 
tan rugs is the fact that they are chiefly made 
by a half-savage, untamed race of mountain- 
eers, Which fact, together with other observa- 
tions on the subject, has led me to conclude 
that the ethical advantages of art, genius, and 
culture have been greatly exaggerated in some 
quarters. The art of such a people as the 
Koords seems like the efflorescence of the 
hawthorn or the wild plum-tree—a lovely 
and picturesque effect produced by unculti- 
vated nature. 

The same remarks apply to the Toorko- 
mans who weave the famous rugs attributed 
by us to Bokhara. They are a horde of pre- 
cious ruffians, half shepherd, half robber, 
who at one time swept over the plains of 
Persia almost to the capital, and carried off 
the people into hopeless slavery, exactly as 
the corsairs of Algiers once harried the coasts 
of Italy and Spain. I never shall forget 
meeting a troop of Toorkomans on the bor- 
der of the desert of Khorassan. Perhaps the 
circumstances added to the grotesque pictu- 
resqueness of their appearance. We had been 
travelling all night, and now, as the sun was 
rising, looked anxiously towards the little 
walled town of Aivankéff clinging to the 
slope of a treeless hill, where we looked for 
shelter from a heat that already at that early 
hour was 107° in the shade. 

Out from the gates rode a train of twenty 
or thirty Toorkomans. They were mounted 
on bony but sinewy and powerful steeds, 
and, like all Orientals, were perched on lofty 
saddles that made them look gigantic. They 
were armed to the teeth; their huge beak- 
like noses and keen dark eyes gave them the 
aspect of ravening eagles; their massive mus- 
taches swept their bosoms. But what gave 
them an especial appearance that I never 
shall forget, emphasized as it was by the 
long shadows they cast on the ground, was 
the immense turban each one wore, reaching 
out like a sombrero, but of course far more 
massive. They looked like huge animated 
mushrooms. However grotesque their ap- 
pearance, the lowering scowl each one be- 
stowed on me as he passed caused me invol- 
untarily to see if my revolver was in place, 
handy for immediate use if needed. 

Now it is to this very people, these roving 
tribes of slave-catching shepherds, once sub- 
ject to Persia, but now to Russia, that we 
owe some of the very finest rugs and textile 
fabrics made in the East. Every one has 
heard of the Bokhara rugs, but in Persia 
they are called Toorkiman or Toorkoman. 
Probably they are attributed to Bokhara be- 
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cause the first rugs of the sort to reach the 
European market may have been taken there 
by travelling merchants trading between 
Russia and y ercsnig which is one of the 
chief marts of the transcaspian region. 

The Toorkoman or Bokhara rugs are made 
by the shepherd women for exclusive use in 
their tents, to spread over their beds, or to 
serve as portiéres to the tent doors A cer- 
tain conventional polygonal pattern is pecul- 
iar to these rugs, composed of an agreeable 
arrangement of various tints of a brownish 
maroon, red, blue, and creamy white, the 
last tint being obtained by using unbleached 
wool. But this design has endless variations. 
No two rugs are precisely alike. While ofa 
close and durable texture, the Toorkoman 
rugs are generally quite flexible, and the close 
short surface of the pile is delightfully soft. 
Nothing can exceed the tender bloom which 
the colors of a Toorkoman rug of prime qual- 
ity assume when mellowed by time. But, 
on the other hand, one must be on his guard in 
purchasing Toorkoman rugs of recent make, 
as they are liable to be injured both in tone 
and in the durability of the tints by the in- 
termixture of aniline colors. 

8. G. W. BENJAMIN. 


ANSWERS 70 OCORRKSPONDHENTS. 


Ov» Sunsormer.—Have a church wedding by all 
means. Dispense with bridemaids as inappropriate; 
ushers are a necessity. You may receive congratu- 
lations, etc., in the church parlor, The form of 
your invitation under the circumstances should be: 
**Your presence is requested at the marriage of Mary 
Smith to John Brown, Tuesday evening, July fourth, 
at eight o'clock, Church of the Trinity, Springfield, 
Texas.” The dress you suggest for yourself is correct. 
As you go diréctly to the train from church, the groom 
should wear the suit customary for day weddings— 
black frock-coat, vest to match, dark trousers, and 
light silk scarf, with gloves of tan or pearl color. 

Brarrior.—You can have as few ushers as you wish, 
though a greater number increases the dignity of the 
bridal party. The ushers and bridemaids congratulate 
the bride immediately after the family. The ushers 
remove the ribbon. It is not necessary for the groom 
to present the nshers with souvenirs, although 'tis a 
pretty custom. The bride comes in with her nearest 
male relative, the groom awaiting her (with his best 
man) at the place of ceremony. The bride’s parents 
may receive the guests, or may form part of the bridal 
»rocession, the mother, properly attended, immediate- 
y preceding the maid of honor. Use lilies-of-the-valley 
for your bougnet. The clergyman’s fee is entirely op- 
tional. The groom should estimate the value of the 
service. 

Mrs. Dountrut.—Probably the best plan would he 
to leave cards on your list with a permanent New York 
address, from which cards, etc., could be forwarded to 
wherever you might be. When you locate for any 
length of time, send out cards with your day, which 
will give you an opportunity to explain the situation 
to most of your list. 

Vireinta.—Yes, notes of condolence should cer- 
tainly be answered, though of course the immediate 
answer required to other notes is not’expected. 

H. E, A.—Send up cards for each of the ladies, 
After your acquaintance becomes informal you may 
omit the card for the mother, unless she does not per- 
mit her danghters to receive calls alone. 

Boston1an.—For a stylish black dress get the new 
crinkled wool, or else fleecy camel’s-hair, with sleeves 
and plastron of bengaline studded or spangled with 
jet. See design for such a gown on page 809 of this 
number of the Bazar. 

Montana.—Use plain darker blue gingham for a 
belted basque, with full sleeves and bell skirt of that 
you now have. Get dark Russian green cloth for your 
dress, with a vest of lighter réséda green, or else of tan 
cloth. Make it like the plaid Cheviot costume illus- 
trated on page 769 of Bazar No. 41. 

A1crerre.—Make your evening dress of black chif- 
fon over pink silk with full skirt, demi-trained, with a 
gathered ruche of chiffon at foot of front and up each 
side, set at intervals with cockade bows of pink moiré 
ribbon. Have a low corsage with folded chiffon sash 
edged each side with pink ribbon gathered in a jabot 
on thre entire front, then tapered to a point at back of 
waist, and hanging thence to the end of the train. 
Make the heliotrope cashmere with gray moiré coat 
front, chiffon plastron, velvet girdle, and long sleeves, 
like the dress for informal dinners illustrated in this 
number of the Bazar. Put a ruche of silk instead of 
fur around the skirt. 

* Frorenoe.”—For the green crépon use the design 
for a “ Gown with Belted Bodice” on page 769 of Bazar 
No. 41. Trim with galloon of shaded gold and pearls. 
Your suggestions for remodelling the second dress are 
excellent. 

K. B.—Girls of sixteen years wear skirts pepeing 
almost tothe instep. The Catogan is the simple loopec 
braid you describe. Such young girls are accompa- 
nied by a chaperon when escorted by gentlemen. 

“MoM.” —Use the silk you have for a bell skirt and 
mutton-leg sleeves, and get either plain or ribbed black 
velvet for a coat bodice. Make by design for such a 
dress on page 808 of this number of the Bazar. If 
velvet is too costly, use ladies’ cloth for the bodice. 

O_p Supsoniser.—Certainly you can dispense with 
the mourning veil that is so distasteful to you. It is 
not customary here to remain away from church even 
a single Sabbath after a death in the family. 

’. G. B.—Your call is upon the bride only; your 
husband's is upon both bride and groom; hence you 
leave two of your husband’s cards with one of your 
own. You may call any time within a month. 

Honicon.—Use plain curtains trimmed with lace. 
Chestnut brown or dark green will be equally suitable 
and fashionable. 

Op Faixnp.—It will probably save comment if yon 
simply use your initials. An ex-judge should not use 
his ex-title on his cards. 

N. J. O.—It would depend entirely upon cirenm- 
stances whether it would be permissible to give a girl 
such a present. Perfectly plain white paper is the 
most elegant for a man’s use. 

Aw Ovp Sussorermer.—The bride need not make a 
series of farewell calls. 

Prrpiexity.—You were quite right in leaving cards 
as you did. A tea does not entail ary further obliga- 
tion, 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
‘P\HEY drove by the level road along the 
valley to a distance of a few miles, and, 
reaching Wellbridge, turned away from the 
village to the left, and over the great Eliza- 
* Begun in Hanrzer’s Bazan No. 29, Vol. XXIV. 
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bethan bridge which gave the place half its 
name. Immediately behind it stood the house 
in which they had engaged lodgings, whose 
exterior is so well known to all travellers 
through the Froom Valley; once portion of 
a fine manorial residence, the property and 
home of a D’Urberville, but since its partial 
demolition a farm-house—an adaptation by 
no means singular in this district, where 
there are few old farm homesteads which 
have not, at some time or other, before ten 
estates were merged in one, been the seat of 
a modest land-owner. Not that the D’Ur- 
bervilles, however, were of the latter descrip- 
tion; but some member of the family seems 
to have resided on each of their estates. 

‘** Welcome to one of your ancestral man- 
sions!” said Clare as he handed her down. 

On entering they found that though they 
had only engaged a couple of rooms, the 
farmer had taken advantage of their pro- 
posed presence during the few coming days 
to pay a New-Year’s visit to some friends, 
leaving a woman from a neighboring cottage 
to minister to their few wants. The abso- 
luteness of possession pleased them, and they 
realized it as the first moment of their ex- 
perience under their own exclusive roof-tree. 

But he found that the mouldy old habita- 
tion somewhat depressed his bride. When 
the carriage was gone, they ascended the 
stairs to wash their hands, the char-woman 
showing the way. On the landing Tess 
stopped and started. 

‘* What’s the matter?” said he. 

‘*Those horrid women!” she answered, 
with a smile. ‘‘ How they frightened me!” 

He looked up, and perceived two life-size 
portraits on panels built into the masonry. 
As all visitors to the mansion are aware, 
these paintings represent women of middle 
age, of a date some two hundred years ago, 
whose lineaments once seen can never be for- 
gotten. The long pointed features, narrow 
eye, and smirk of the one so suggestive of 
treachery; the billhook nose, large teeth, 
and bold eye of the other suggesting arro- 
gance to the point of ferocity—haunt the be- 
holder afterwards in his dreams. 

‘* Whose portraits are those?” asked Clare 
of the char-woman. 

‘I’ve been told by old folk that they were 
ladies of the D’Urberville family, the ancient 
lords of this manor,” she said. ‘‘Owing to 
their being builded into the wall they can’t 
be removed.” 

The unpleasantness of the matter was that 
in addition to their effect upon Tess, her fine 
features were unquestionably traceable in 
there exaggerated forms. He said nothing of 
this, however, and regretting that his roman- 
tic plan of choosing this house for their bri- 
dal time was proving to be a mistake, went on 
into the adjoining room. ‘The place having 
been rather hastily prepared for them, they 
washed their hands in one basin. Clare 
touched hers under the water. 

“Which are my fingers and which are 
yours?” he said, looking up. ‘‘They are 
very much mixed.” 

‘*They are all yours,” said she, very pret- 
tily, and endeavored to be gayer than she 
was. He had not been displeased with her 
thoughtfulness on such an occasion; it was 
what every sensible woman would show; but 
Tess knew that she had been thoughtful to 
excess, and struggled against it. 

The sun was so low on that short last af- 
ternoon of the year that it shone through a 
small opening and formed a golden staff 
which stretched across to her skirt, where it 
made a spot like a paint mark set upon her. 
They went down to the ancient parlor to tea, 
and here they shared their first common meal 
alone. Such was their childishness, or rather 
his, that he found it interesting to use the same 
bread-and-butter plate as herself, and to brush 
crumbs from her lips with his own. He 
wondered a little that she did not enter into 
these frivolities with his own zest. 

Looking at her silently for a long time, 
“She is a dear, dear Tess,” he thought to 
himself, as one deciding on the true construc- 
tion of a difficult passage. ‘‘Do I realize 
solemnly enough how utterly and irretriev- 
ably this little womanly thing is the creature 
of my good or bad faith and fortune? I 
think not. I think I could not, unless I were 
a woman myself. What Iam, she is. What 
I become, she must become. What I cannot 
be, she cannot be. And shall I ever neglect 
her or hurt her, or even forget to consider 
her? God forbid such a crime!” 

They sat on over the tea table, waiting for 
their luggage, which the dairyman had prom- 
ised to send before it grew dark. But even- 
ing began to close in, and the luggage did not 
arrive, and they had brought nothing more 
than they stood in. With the departure of 
the sun the calm mood of the winter day 
changed. Out-of-doors there began noises 
as of silk smartly rubbed; the restful dead 
leaves of the preceding autumn were stirred 
to irksome resurrection, and whirled about 
unwillingly, and tapped against the shutters. 
It soon began to rain. 

‘*That cock knew the weather was going 
to change,” said Clare. 

The woman who had attended upon them 
had gone home for the night, but she had 
placed candles upon the table, and now they 
lit them. Each candle-flame drew towards 
the fireplace. 

‘These old houses are so draughty,” con- 
tinued Angel, looking at the flames, and at 
the grease guttering down the sides. ‘I 
wouter where that luggage is? We haven't 
even a brush and comb.” 

‘*I don’t kuow,” she answered, absent. 
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minded. She remained restless and depress- 
ed. 

‘*Tess, you are not a bit cheerful this even- 
ing—not at all as you used to be. Those 
harridans upstairs have unsettled you. [am 
sorry I brought you here. I wonder if you 
really love me, after all?” 

He knew that she did, and the words had 
no serious Intent; but she was surcharged 
with emotion, and winced like a wounded 
animal. Though she tried not to shed tears, 
she could not help showing one or two. 

**T did not mean it,” said he, sorry. “ You 
are worried at not having your things, I 
know. I cannot think why old Jonathan 
has not come with them. Why, it is seven 
o'clock! Ah, there’he is!” 

A knock had come to the door, and there 
being nobody else to answer it, Clare went 
out. He returned with a small package in 
his hand. 

‘*It is not Jonathan, after all,” he said. 

‘*How vexing!” said Tess. 

The packet had Ween brought by a special 
messenger, who had arrived at Talbothays 
from Emminster Vicarage immediately after 
the departure of the married couple, and had 
followed them hither, being under injunc- 
tion to deliver it into nobody’s hands but 
theirs. Clare brought it tothe light. It was 
less than a foot long, sewed up in canvas, 
sealed in red wax with his father’s seal, and 
directed in his father’s hand to ‘‘ Mrs. Angel 
Clare.” 

‘It is a little wedding present for you, 
Tess,” said he, handing it to her. ‘‘How 
thoughtful they are!” 

Tess looked a little flustered as she took it. 
‘*T think I would rather have you open it, 
dearest,” said ‘she, after examining the parcel. 
‘‘T don’t like to break those great seals; they 
look so serious. Please open it for me.” 

He undid the parcel. Inside was a case 
of morocco leather, on the top of which lay 
a note and a key. 

The note was for Clare, in the following 
words: 


‘“My pear Son,—Possibly you have for- 
gotten that on the death of your godmother, 
Mrs. Pitney, when you were a lad, she—vain, 
kind woman that she was—left to me a por- 
tion of the contents of her jewel-case in trust 
for your wife, if you should ever have one, 
as a mark of her affection for you and whom- 
soever you should choose. This trust I have 
fulfilled, and the diamonds have been locked 
up at my banker’s ever since. Though I 
feel it to be a somewhat incongruous act in 
the circumstances, I am, as you will see, 
bound to hand over the articles to the wo- 
man to whom they will now rightly belong, 
and they are therefore promptly sent. They 
are your wWife’s absolute property, according 
to the terms of your godmother’s will, the 
precise words of which that refer to this 
matter are enclosed.” 


‘*I do remember,” said Clare; ‘‘ but I had 
quite forgotten.” 

Unlocking the case, they found it to con- 
tain a necklace, with pendant, bracelets, and 
-ar-rings, and also some other small orna- 
ments. 

Tess seemed afraid to touch them at first, 
but her eyes sparkled for a moment as much 
as the stones when Clare spread out the set. 

‘‘Are they mine?” she asked, incredu- 
lously. 

‘They are, certainly,” said he. 

He turned to the fire. He remembered 
how, when he was a Jad of fifteen, his god- 
mother, the squire’s wife—the only rich per- 
son with whom he had ever come in contact 
—had pinned her faith to his success; had 
prophesied a wondrous career for him. 
There had seemed nothing at all out of 
keeping with such a conjectured career in 
the storing up of these showy ornaments 
for his wife. They gleamed somewhat iron- 
ically now. ‘‘ Yet.why?” he asked himself. 
It was but a question of vanity throughout; 
and if that were admitted into one side of 
the equation, it should be admitted into the 
other. His wife was a D’Urberville; whom 
could they become better than her? 

Suddenly he said, with enthusiasm, ‘‘ Tess, 
put them on—put them on!” And he turned 
from the fire to help her. 

As if by magic, she had already donned 
them—necklace, ear-rings, bracelets, and all. 

‘But the gown isn’t right, Tess,” said 
Clare. ‘‘It ought to be a low one for a set 
of brilliants like that.” 

**Ought it?” said Tess. 

‘* Yes,” said he. He suggested to her how 
to tuck in the upper edge of her bodice so as 
to roughly approximate to the cut for even- 
ing wear; and when she had done this, and 
the pendant to the necklace hung isolated 
amid the whiteness of her throat, as it was 
designed to do, he stepped back to survey her. 

«My heavens!” said Clare; ‘* how beauti- 
ful you are!” 

She astonished him. Aseverybody knows, 
fine feathers make fine birds. A peasant 
girl but very moderately prepossessing to the 
casual observer in her simple condition and 
attire, will bloom as an amazing beauty if 
clothed as a woman of fashion, with the aids 
that art can render; while the beauty of the 
midnight crush would often cut but a sorry 
figure if placed inside the field woman’s 
wrapper upon a monotonous acreage of tur- 
nips on a dull day. ‘He had never till now 
realized the artistic excellence of Tess’s 
form and features. 

‘If you were only to appear in a ball- 
room!” he said. ‘*But no, no, dearest; I 
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think I love you best in the wing bonnet and 
cotton frock—yes, better than in this, well as 
you support these dignities.” 

Tess’s sense of her striking appearance had 
given her a flush of excitement, which was 
yet not happiness. ‘‘I’ll take them off,” she 
said, ‘‘in case Jonathan should see me. 
They are not fit for me, are they? They 
must be sold, I suppose?” 

‘*Let them stay a few minutes longer. 
Sell them? Never! It would be a breach 
of faith.” 

Influenced by a second thought, she readily 
obeyed; she had something to tell, and there 
might be help in these. She sat down with 
the jewels upon her, and they again indulged 
in conjectures as to where Jonathan could 
possibly be with their baggage. The ale 
they had poured out for his consumption 
when he came had gone flat with long stand- 
ing. 

Shortly after this they began supper, which 
was already laid on a side table. Before 
they had fiuished there was a jerk in the 
fire smoke, the rising skein of which bulged 
out into the room as if some giant had laid 
his hand on the chimney-top for a moment. 
It had been caused by the opening of the 
outer door. A heavy step was now heard in 
the passage, and Angel went out. 

‘*T couldn’ make nobody hear at all by 
knocking,” apologized Jonathan Kail, for it 
was he at last; ‘“‘and as’t was raining out, I 
opened the door. I’ve brought the things, 
sir.” 

‘*T am very glad to see them. But you 
are very late.” 

‘* Well, yes, sir.” There was something 
subdued in Jonathan Kail’s tone which had 
not been there in the day, and lines of con- 
cern were ploughed upon his forehead in ad- 
dition to the lines of years. He continued: 
‘** We've all been gallied at the dairy at what 
might ha’ been a most terrible affliction since 
you and your mis’ess—so to name her now— 
Jeft us this a’ternoon. Perhaps you ha’n’t 
forgot the cock’s afternoon crow?” 

‘**Dear me! What—” 

‘* Well, some says it do mane one thing, 
and some another; but what’s happened is 
that poor little Retty Priddle hev tried to 
drown herself.” 

‘“No! Really! Why,she bade us good- 
by with the rest.” 

‘*Yes. Well, sir, when you and your mis- 
"ess—so to name what she lawful is—when 
you two drove away, as I say, Retty and Mar- 
lan put on their bonnets and went out; and 
as there is not much doing now, being New- 
Year's eve, and folks mops and brooms 
from what’s inside ’em, nobody took much 
notice. They went on to Lew- Everard, 
where they had some’at to drink, and then 
on they vamped to Dree-armed Cross, and 
there they seem to have parted, Retty strik- 
ing across the water-meads as if for home, 
and Marian going on to the next village, 
where there’s another public-house. No- 
thing more was seed or heard o’ Retty till 
the waterman, on his way home, noticed 
some’at by the Great Pool, and ‘twas her 
bonnet and shawl packed up. In the water 
he found her. He and another man brought 
her home, thinking ’a was dead; but she 
came round by degrees.” 

Angel, suddenly recollecting that Tess was 
overhearing this gloomy tale, went to shut 
the door between the passage and the parlor; 
but his wife, flinging a shaw] round her, had 
approached, and listened to the man’s narra- 
tive as she stood in the opening, her eyes 
resting absently on the luggage and the drops 
of rain glistening upon it. 

‘** And, more than this, there’s Marian; she’s 
been found dead-drunk by the withy bed—a 
girl who hev never been known to touch 
anything before except shilling ale; though, 
to be sure, ’a was always a good trencher- 
woman, as her face showed. It seems as if 
the maids had all gone out o’ their minds.” 

‘*And Izz?” asked Tess. 

‘*Izz is about house, as usual; but ’a da’ 
say ‘a can guess how it happened; and she 
seems to be very low in mind about it, poor 
maid, as well she mid be. And so you see, 
sir, as all this happened just when we was 
packing your few traps and your mis’ess’s 
night-rail and dressing things into the cart, 
why, it belated me.” 

“Yes. Well, Jonathan, will you get the 
trunks up stairs, and drink a cup of ale, and 
hasten back as soon as you can, in case you 
should be wanted?” 

Tess had gone back to the parlor, and sat 
down by the fire, looking wistfully into it. 
She heard Jonathan Kail’s heavy footsteps 
up and down the stairs till he had done 
placing the luggage, and heard him express 
his thanks for the ale her husband took out 
to him, and for the gratuity he received. 
Jonathan’s footsteps then died from the door, 
and his cart creaked away. 

Angel slid forward the massive oak bar 
which fastened the door, and coming in to 
where she sat over the hearth, pressed her 
cheeks between his hands from behind. He 
expected her to go up and unpack her toilet 
gear that she had been so anxious about, but 
as she did not rise, he sat Gown with her in 
the fire-light, the candles on the supper table 
being too thin and glimmering to interfere 
with its glow. 

‘*T am so sorry you should have heard 
this sad story,” he said. ‘Still, don’t let it 
depress you. Retty was naturally morbid, 
you know.” 

‘* Without ‘the least cause,” said Tess. 
** While they who have cause to be, hide it, 
and pretend they are not.” 


This incident had turned the scale for 
her. They were simple and innocent girls 
on whom the unhappiness of unrequited love 
had fallen; they had deserved better at the 
hands of fate. She had deserved worse— 
that dreadful three or four months of her 
Trantridge residence had never been revealed 
—yet she was the chosen one. It was wicked 
of her to take all without paying. She would 
pay to the uttermost farthing; she would tell 
there and then. This final determination she 
“ame to when she looked into the fire, he 
holding her hand. 

A steady crimson glare from the now flame- 
less embers painted the sides and back of the 
fireplace with its color, and the well-polished 
andirons, and the old brass tongs that would 
not meet. The under side of the mantel-shelf 
was flushed with the unwavering blood-col 
ored light, and the legs of the table nearest 
the fire. Tess’s face and neck reflected the 
same warmth, which each diamond turned 
into an Aldebaran or a Sirius—a constellation 
of white, red, and green flashes that inter- 
changed their hues with her every pulsa- 
tion. 

‘*Do you remember what we said to each 
other this morning about telling our faults?” 
he asked, abruptly, finding that she still re- 
mained immovable. ‘* We spoke lightly, per- 
haps, and you may well have done so. But 
for me, it was no light promise. I want to 
make a confession to you, love. 

This from him, so unexpectedly apposite, 
had the effect upon her of a Providential in- 
terposition. ‘‘ You have to confess some- 
thing?” she said, quickly, and even with glad- 
ness and relief. 

“You did not expect it? Ah! you thought 
too highly of me. Now, listen. Put your 
head there, because I want you to forgive 
me, and not to be indignant with me for not 
telling you before, as perhaps I ought to have 
done.” 

How strange it was! He seemed to be her 
double. She did not speak,and Clare went on: 

‘* But, darling, I was afraid of endangering 
my chance of you, the great prize of my life 
—my fellowship,I call you. My brother’s fel- 
lowship was won at his college, mine at Tal- 
bothays Dairy. Well, I would not endanger 
it. I was going to tell you a month ago—at 
the time you agreed to be mine—but I could 
not; I thought it might frighten you away 
from me. I-put it off; then I thought I 
would tell you yesterday, to give you a 
chance, at least, of escaping me. But I did 
not. And I did not this morning, when you 
proposed confessing our faults on the land- 
ing—the sinner that I was! But I must, now 
I see you sitting there so solemnly. I won- 
der if you will forgive me?” 

**Oh yes! Iam sure that—” 

“Well, I hope so. But wait a minute. 
You don’t know. To begin at the begin- 
ning. Though I believe my poor father fears 
that I am one of the eternally lost for my 
doctrines, I am a stickler for good morals, 
Tessie. I used to wish to be a teacher of 
men, and it was a great disappointment to 
me when I found I could not enter the 
Church. I loved spotlessness, and hated im- 
purity, as Ido now. Whatever I may think 
of plenary inspiration, I heartily subscribe 
to the spirit of St. Paul’s counsel: one should 
be perfect in word, in conversation, in char- 
ity, in faith, in purity. It is the only safe- 
guard for us poor human beings. ‘Integer 
vite,’ says a Roman poet, who is strange 
company for St. Paul. Well, having felt this 
so strongly, you will see what a terrible re- 
morse it bred in me when I, my very self, 
fell.” 

He then told her of that time of his life 
to which allusion has been made, when, tossed 
about by doubts and difficulties, like a cork on 
the waves, he went to London and plunged 
into eight-and-forty hours’ dissipation with a 
stranger. 

‘* Happily I awoke almost immediately to 
a sense of my folly,” he continued. ‘I would 
have no more to say to her, and I came home. 
I have never repeated the offence. But I felt 
I should like to treat you with perfect frank- 
ness and honor, and I could not do so with- 
out telling this. Do you forgive me?” 

She pressed his hand tightly for an answer. 

‘*Then we will dismiss it at once and for- 
ever—too painful as it is for the occasion— 
and talk of something lighter.” 

*“Oh, Angel—I am almost glad—because 
now you can forgive me. I have not made 
my confession. I have a confession, too— 
remember, I said so.” 

“Ah, to besure! Now then for it, wicked 
little one.” 

‘* Perhaps, although you smile, it is as seri- 
ous in its Way as yours, or more so.” 

‘*It can hardly be more serious, dearest.” 

“Tt cannot—oh no, it cannot!” She jump- 
ed up at the hope. ‘‘ No, it cannot be more 
serious, certainly,” she cried. ‘‘I will tell 
you now.” 

Their hands were still joined. The ashes 
under the grate were lit by the fire vertical- 
ly, like a torrid waste. Her imagination 
suddenly beheld a Last Day luridness in this 
red-coaled glow. It still fell on his face and 
hand and on hers, peering into the loose 
hair about her brow, and firing the delicate 
skin underneath. <A large shadow of her 
shape rose upon the wall and ceiling. She 
bent forward, at which each diamond on her 
neck gave a sinister wink like a toad’s, and 
pressing her forehead against his temple, she 
eniered on the story of her acquaintance 
with Alec D’Urberville and its results. She 
murmured the words without flinching, and 
with her eyes fixed on the fire. 
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BOOK FOURTH. 
THE WOMAN PAYS. 
CHAPTER XXXV, 

HER narrative ended; even its reasser- 
tions and secondary explanations were done. 
Tess’s voice throughout bad hardly risen 
higher than its opening tone; there had been 
no exculpatory phrase of any kind, and she 
had not wept. i 

But the complexion even of external things 
suffered transmutation as her announcement 
progressed. The fire in the grate grew imp 
ish, demoniacally funny, as if it did not 
care in the least about her strait. The fen 
der grinned idly, as if it too did not care. 
The light from the water-bottle was merely 
engaged in a chromatic problem. All ma- 
terial objects around announced their irre- 
sponsibility with terrible iteration. And yet 
nothing had changed since the moments 
when he had been kissing her; or, rather, no- 
thing in the substance of things. But the 
essence of things had changed. 

When she ceased, the auricular impres- 
sions from their late confidential discourse 
seemed to hustle away into the corners of 
their brains, repeating themselves as echoes 
from a time of purblind foolishness. 

Clare performed the irrelevant act of stir- 
ring the fire; the intelligence had not even 
yet got to the bottom of him. After stirring 
the embers he rose to his feet: all the force 
of her disclosure had imparted itself now. 
His face had withered. Instead of remain- 
ing still, in the strenuousness of his concen- 
tration he treadled on the floor, as though 
he were trying to trample holes in the 
boards. He could not, by any contrivance, 
think closely enough; that was the meaning 
of his vague movement. When he spoke, it 
was in the most inadequate, commonplace 
voice of the varied tones at his command. 

‘*Tess, am I to believe this? Yes; from 
your manner I am to take it as true—of 
course Iam. You cannot be out of your 
mind, though you ought to be Yet you are 
not. I see nothing in you to warrant sucha 
supposition as that.” He stopped, to resume 
sharply: ‘‘ Why didn’t you tell me before? 
Ah, yes, you would have told me, in 2 way— 
but I hindered you, I remember!” 

These and other of his words might have 
seemed to show an insufficiently deep nature, 
but it showed nothing except his own sense 
of the inadequacy of his accents to convey 
the complexity of his ideas and the perfune 
toriness which comes of heart-sickness. 

He bent over a chair, and stood up again 
She had followed him to the middle of the 
room where he was, standing there with one 
hand on a chair back, the other shading her 
eyes that did not weep. She subsided from 
her erect posture into the chair, being now 
close to him; from the chair she slid down 
upon her knees beside his foot, and from this 
position she crouched in a heap. ‘‘In the 
name of Heaven, forgive me!” she whisper 
ed. ‘‘I have forgiven you for the same.” 
And as he did not answer, she said again, 
‘*Forgive me, as you hope to be forgiven.” 

‘*T have no such hope,” said he. 

** T forgive you, Angel.” 

‘You—yes, you do 

‘*But you do not forgive me?” 

‘*Forgiveness does not apply to the case. 
You were one person; now you are another. 
How can forgiveness meet such a grotesque 
prestidigitation as that?’ 

Tess could be seen rising slowly and sadly, 
as if lifted by an invisible hand. In rising 
she turned away from him; but in a moment 
she turned quickly back again, fuller percep- 
tion having quite changed her. ‘‘ Angel! 
Angel! what do you mean?” she cried out. 
**Do you know what this is to me?” 

He shook his head in incompreheusive 
reverie. 

‘*T have been hoping, longing.. praying, to 
make you happy. I have thought what joy 
it will be to do it, what an unworthy wife I 
shall be if 1 do not! That’s what I have felt 
Angel.” 

** Well, of course, I know that.” 

“TI thought, Angel, that you loved me— 
me, my very self! If it is I you do love, oh, 
how can it be that you look and speak so? 
It frightens me! Having begun to love ’ee, 
I love ’ee forever—in all changes, in all dis 
graces, because you are yourself. I ask no 
more. Then how can you, oh, my own hus- 
band, stop loving me?” 

‘*T repeat, the woman I have been loving 
is not you.” 

** But who?” 

‘* Another woman in your shape.” 

She perceived in his words the realization 
of her own apprehensive foreboding in for 
mer times. He looked upon her as a species 
of impostor; a guilty woman in the guise of 
an innocent one. Terror was upon her white 
face as she saw it; her cheek was flaccid, and 
her mouth had the aspect of a round little 
hole. The horrible sense of his view of he 
so deadened her appearance that he stepped 
forward, thinking she was going to fall 

‘*Sit down, sit down,” he said, in pure 
pity. ‘‘ You are ill; and it is natural that 
you should be.” 

She did sit down, without knowing where 
she was, that vacant look still upon her face, 
and her eyes such as to make his flesh creep. 
‘**T don’t belong to you any more, then, do I, 
Angel?” she asked, helplessly. ‘It is not 
me, but another woman like me, that he loved, 
he says.” By a momentary power of intro- 
spection she seemed to take pity upon her- 
self as one who was ill used. Her eyes filled 
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as she regarded her position further; she 
turned round, and burst into a flood of self- 
sympathetic tears. 

“ Angel Clare was relieved at this change, 
for the effect on her of what had happened 


was beginning to be a trouble to him only 
less than the woe of the disclosure itself. He 
waited patiently, apathetically, till the vio- 


lence of her grief bad worn itself out, and 
her rush of weeping had lessened to a catch- 
ing gasp at intervals 

Angel,” she said, suddenly, in her natural 
tones, the insane, dry voice of terror having 
eft her now—‘‘Angel, am I too wicked for 
you and me to Jive together?” 

f I have not been able to think what we 
can do : 

I sha’n’t ask you 
to let me live with 
you, Angel, because 
I have no right to. 
I shall not write to 
mother and sisters 
to say we be married, 
as I said I would do; 
and I sha’n’t finish 
the good-hussif’ I 
tout and meant to 
make while we were 
in lodgings,” 

‘Sha’n’t you?” 

‘No; I sha’n’t do 
anything unless you 
order me to; and if 
you go away from 
me, I shall not follow 
‘ee; and if you never 
speak to me any 
more, I shall not ask 
why, unless you tell 
me I may ai 

And if I do or- 
der you to do any- 
thing? 


I will obey you 
lik your perfect 
slave, even if it is to 
lie down and die.” 

“You are very 
good. Butit strikes 
me that there is a 
want of harmony be- 
tween your present 
mood of self-sacrifice 
and your past mood 
of self-preservation.” 

To fling elaborate 
sarcasms at Tess, 
however, was much 
like flinging them at 
a dog or cat. The 
charms of their sub- 
tlety passed by her 
unappreciated, and 
she . only received 
them as_ inimical 
sounds which meant 
that anger ruled 
She remained mute, 
not knowing that 
he was desperately 
smothering his affec- 
tion for her. She 
did not observe that 
a tear came out upon 
his cheek, descend- 
ing slowly, so large 
that it magnified the 
pores of the ekin 
over which it rolled, 
like the object -lens 
of a microscope. 
But  reillumination 
as to the terrible and 
total change that 
her confession had 
wrought in his life, 
in his universe, re- 
turned to him, and 
he tried desperately 
to advance among 
the new conditions 
in which he stood. 
Some consequent ac 
tion was necessary; 
yet what? 

** Tess,” he said,as 

gently and as civilly 
as he could speak, 
‘I cannot stay—in 
this room with you. 
I will walk out a lit- 
tle way.” He quiet- 
ly left the room, and 
the two glasses of 
wine that he had 
poured out for their 
supper—one for her, 
one for him--remain- 
ed on the table un 
tasted. This was what their supper—their 
Agape—had come to. At tea, two or three 
hours earlier, they had, in the freakishness of 
affection, drunk from one cup. 

The closing of the door behind him, gently 
as it had been pulled to, roused Tess from 
her stupor. He was gone; she could not 
stay. Hastily flinging her cloak round her, 
she opened the door and followed, putting 
out the candles as if she were never coming 
back. The rain was over, and the night was 
bow clear 

She was soon close at his heels, for Clare 
walked slowly and without purpose. His 
form beside her light gray figure looked black, 
sinister, and forbidding, and she had forgot- 
ten to take off the jewels of which she had 
been momentarily so proud. Clare turned 
at hearing her footsteps, but his recognition 
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of her presence seemed to make no difference 
in him 

The cow and horse tracks in the road were 
full of water, the rain having been enough to 
charge them, but not enough to wash them 
away. Across these minute pools the reflect- 
ed stars flitted in a quick transit as she passed ; 
she would not have known they were shining 
overhead if she had not seen them there—the 
vastest things of the universe imaged in ob- 
jects so mean. 

The place to which they had travelled to- 
day was in the same valley as Talbothays, 
but some miles lower down the river; and 
the surroundings being open, she kept easily 
in sight of him. Away from the house the 


‘*What have I done—what have I done? 
I have not told of anything that interferes 
with or belies my love for you. You don’t 
think I planned it, do you? It is in your 
own mind what you are angry at, Angel; it 
is not in me. Oh, it is not in me,and I am 
not that deceitful woman you think me!” 

‘*H’m—well. Not deceitful; but not the 
same. No, not the same. But do not make 
me reproach you. I have sworn that I will 
not, and I do everything to avoid it.” 

But she went on pleading in her distrac- 
tion,and perhaps said things that would have 
been better left to silence. ‘‘Oh, Angel— 
Angel; I was a child—a child when it hap- 
pened! I knew nothing of men.” 





“*IN THE NAME OF HEAVEN, FORGIVE ME!’ SHE WHISPERED.” 


road wound through the meads, and along 
these she followed Clare without any attempt 
to come up with him or to attract him, but 
with dumb and vacant fidelity. 

At last, however, her natural and listless 
walk brought her up alongside him, and still 
he said nothing. The cruelty of fooled hon- 
esty is often great after enlightenment, and 
it was operant in Clare now. The out-door 
air had apparently taken away from him all 
tendency to act on impulse; he saw her with- 
out irradiation—in all her bareness, so it 
seemed, 

He was still intently thinking, and her 
companionship had now insufficient power 
to break or divert the train of thought. 
What a weak thing her presence must have 
become to him! She could not help address- 
ing Clare. 


‘*You were more sinned against than sin- 
ning, that I admit.” 

‘** Then will you not forgive me?” 

‘‘I do forgive you. But that is not all.” 

‘* And love me?” 

To this question he did not answer. 

“‘Oh, Angel—my mother says that it some- 
times happens so—she knows several cases 
where they were worse than I, and the hus- 
band has not minded it much—has forgiven 
her at least. And yet the woman has not 
loved him as I do you.” 

‘Don’t, Tess, don’t argue. Different socie- 
ties, different manners. You are an unap- 
preciative peasant woman, who has never 
been initiated into the proportions of things. 
You don’t know what you say.” 

‘‘T am only a peasant by position, not by 
nature.” 
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‘*So much the worse for you. I think that 
parson who unearthed your pedigree would 
have done better if he had held his tongue. 
I cannot help associating your decline as a 
family with this other fact—of your want of 
firmness. Decrepit families post’:late decrep- 
it wills, decrepit conduct. God, why did you 
give me a handle for despising you more by 
informing me of your descent! Here was I 
thinking you a new-sprung child of nature; 
there were you, the seedling of an effete aris- 
tocracy !” 

‘**Lots o’ families are as bad as mine in 
that. Retty’s family were once large land- 
owners, and so were Dairyman Billet’s. And 
the Debbyhouses, who now be carters, were 
once the De Bayeux 
family. You find 
such as I every- 
where; ’tis a feature 
of our county, and I 
sant help it.” 

‘So much the 
worse for the coun- 


” She took these re- 
proaches in their 
bulk simply, not in 
their particulars; he 
did not love her as 
he had loved her 
hitherto, and to all 
else she was indif- 
ferent. 

They wandered on 
again in silence. It 
was said afterwards 
that a cottager of 
Wellbridge, who 
went out late that 
night for a doctor, 
met two lovers in 
the pastures, walking 
very slowly, without 
converse, one behind 
the other, as in a fu- 
neral procession, and 
the glimpse that he 
obtained of their 
faces seemed to de- 
note that they were 
anxious and _ sad. 
Returning later, he 
passed them again 
in the same field, 
progressing just as 
slowly, and as re- 
gardless of the hour 
and of the cheerless 
night as before. It 
was only on account 
of his preoccupation 
with his own affairs, 
and the illness in his 
house, that he did 
not bear in mind 
the curious incident, 
which, however, he 
recalled along while 
after. 

During the inter- 
val of the cottager's 
going and coming, 
she had said to her 
husband: ‘I don't 
see how I can help 
being the cause of 
much misery to you 
all your life. The 
river is down there 
I can put an end to 
myself in it. I am 
not afraid.” 

“T don’t wish to 
add murder to my 
other follies,” he 
said. 

‘‘T will leave 
something to show 
that I did it myself— 
on account of my 
shame. They will 
not blame you 
then.” 

“Don’t speak so; 
I wish not to hear it. 
It is absurd to have 
such thoughts in 
this kind of case, 
which is rather one 
for satirical laughter 
than for tragedy. 
You don’t in the 
least understand the 
quality of the mis- 
hap. It would be 
viewed in the light 
of a joke by nine- 
tenths of the world, 
if it were known. 
Please oblige me by returning to the house, 
and going to bed.” 

‘*T will,” said she, dutifully. 

They had rambled round by a road which 
led to the well-known ruins of the Cistercian 
Abbey behind the mill, the latter having, in 
centuries past, been attached to the monastic 
establishment. The mill still worked on, food 
being a perennial necessity; the abbey had 
perished, creeds being transient. One con- 
tinually sees the ministration of the tempo- 
rary outlasting the ministration of the eternal. 
Their walk having been circuitous, they were 
still not far from the house, and in obeying 
his direction she only had to reach the large 
stone bridge across the main river, and fol- 
low the road for a hundred yards. When she 
got back everything remained as she had left 

(Continued on page 821, Supplement.) 
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A QUARREL. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 

HE was certainly a restless little spirit; 
KO and indeed she hardly looked like more 
than a spirit. Nevertheless, she was very 
perfectly made as to the flesh—a creature of 
rounded curves and contours, supple and 
lithe as a willow stem. Her cheek had a 
hint of red in it like that on the cheek of a 
sun-kissed pear; her little teeth flashed out 
of the red small lips and the brown face 
with an always surprising radiance; her 
dark hair had gold flecks in it; her eyes had 
the suffused and tender lustre that you see 
in some great star when melting into the 
mist of the horizon. She was in a dark blue 
yachting suit; and she had been running 
through the rigging like a cat, to the horror 
of Madame Vandewater, although at that 
moment there happened to be no one on 
deck but some members of the crew, as the 
great yacht lay becalmed off Lurven Light 
in the early misty summer morning. 

‘*Why, they are sailors themselves,” she 
said, in response to Madame Vandewater's 
protest. ‘‘ They can’t possibly think any 
harm of running up the ratlines.” 

‘It is of no consequence what they think. 
It is not proper for you to do, and that 
should be sufficient, Teresa. If Theodore 
came out and saw you—” 

‘*Do you suppose Theodore is never going 
to let me move in any other way than if [had 
a train of gold cloth dragging on behind?” 

‘** Theodore’s ideals are very high.” 

‘*He told me I was his ideal,” said the lit- 
tle wretch. 

‘‘T hope you will remain so. But as The- 
odore’s mother, and knowing him through 
and through, I must assure you that it would 
make a serious difference in his feelings if 
he saw his wife—” 

‘Climbing ropes like a monkey. 

‘*Conducting herself not as—excuse me, 
I must say it—as the Vandewater ladies have 
been in the habit of doing. The idea, Tere- 
sa, of your speaking to those sailors—” 

‘‘As if they were human beings!” She 
was kneeling on the deck, with her arms 
across the elder lady’s knee, as Madame 
Vandewater reclined in her chair, and looked 
at the sea with an air as if she owned it. 
‘*Mother mine,” she said, with a wistful 
look—the elder lady put a hand on her hair 
and smoothed it away from the lovely low 
white brow caressingly—‘‘ you can never 
make a fine lady of me. I shall always be 
what Theodore calis a child of nature. He 
had better find it out before it is too late, if 
it is going to disturb him by-and-by.” 

‘‘No, my dear. It is too late now. You 
had better make an effort towards the dig- 
nity he admires.” 

“ And crush the life out of me!” And 
still kneeling, and looking, not into the face 
of her mother-in-law, but into the misty 
horizon, she began to repeat: 


” 


“*That’s my last Duchess, painted on the wall 
As if she were alive. I call 
That piece a wonder. 
* Sir, *twas not 
Her husband's presence only called that spot 
Of joy into the Duchess’s cheek. 
‘She had 
A heart—how shall I say ?—too soon made glad, 
Too easily impressed ; she liked whate’er 
She looked on, and her looks went everywhere. 


*She thanked me—good—but thanked 
Somehow—I kuow not how-—as if she ranked 
My gift of a nine hundred years old name 
With anybody's gift. 

‘Oh, sir, she smiled, no doubt, 
Whene’er I passed ber; but who passed without 
Much the same smile? This grew; I gave com- 
mands ; 
Then all smiles stopped together. There she 
stands 
As if alive.’ 


Well,” said Teresa, her eyes—great melting 
dark eyes they were—coming back from that 
horizon and looking in the dowager’s face, 
‘*do you see the parallelin a small way? Is 
it to be the same thing?” 

But before the other could reply, a shadow 
fell over them—Theodore had come on deck. 
It was plain from the sudden cloud on that 
bright brow of his that he did not fancy the 
dramatic attitude of his young wife. 

‘* Public devotions?” he said. 

She had sprung to her feet with instinctive 
knowledge of his meaning, but only turned 
and hung on his arm with both her own, 
looking up in his face with her disarming 
smile. ‘‘ Have you breakfasted?” she said. 
‘‘Are you ready for your constitutional? 
Ah, yes” —as he looked down on her from his 
height,smiling back—“ you are like a moun- 
tain with the cloud sweeping off its brow—” 

**When a sunbeam has touched it.” 

*“Oh, I hope I shall always be your sun- 
beam!” she cried, as they paced along, and 
saw the sunshine just then penetrating the 
mist and openiag a path of glory through 
the blue brightness of the sea. 

“‘Do you doubt it?” he exclaimed, fer- 
vently. 

“There are a great many clouds in the 
sky,” she said, wistfully. 

‘* They shall not come between us,” he an- 
swered her. And then she was dancing along 
at his side like a child, keeping up with bis 
long steps. ‘* My love,” he said, ‘‘ a married 
woman, a chaperon of a yachting party, skip- 
ping like a bird!” 

‘**T am not the chaperon. Mrs. Vandewater 
is. 

** You are Mrs. Vandewater. My mother 


“Is madame. I forgot. It is so trifling.” 
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**Trifling! My darling, you forget your 
dignity, and the dignity of your name.” 

‘*But, Theodore, how should I look if I 
were dignified?” 

‘*Charmingly.” 

“TI should be absurd. I, a little Hop-o’- 
my-thumb. You had better let me pass for 
an original, an eccentric. Besides, one of 
your steps is as long as three of mine, and I 
have to skip. Oh, there is Pollo! How did 
he contrive to escape? And your mother is 
so afraid of him!” 

And without more ado she was running 
like a fawn after the little marmoset, to in- 
tercept him before he reached Madame Van- 
dewater, who, with a look of horror on her 
face, was already gathering up her skirts. 
But with that, as if he knew his only chance 
for liberty lay aloft, the little beast caught a 
rope, and went swinging up like a spider; 
and there was Teresa after him. 

“Teresa! Teresa! Let the boy go after 
him! Let Martin!” cried her husband. 

“They couldn’t catch him,” she cried 
back from her coigne of vantage. ‘‘ He 
would be afraid of them, and would jump 
into the sea. I am the only one to whom he 
will come.” 

And after a swift chase among the ropes, 
during whose progress Madame Vandewater 
closed her eyes, Theodore stamped his foot 
with angry exclamations, and a couple of 
sailors sprang into the shrouds to help, she 
came down laughing, and with her prize safe 
in her arms, to see a look of unspeakable dis- 
approval and disgust on her husband’s face 
which chilled her blood; and striding towards 
her, he hed snatched the little marmoset and 
thrown it somewhere—anywhere—he cared 
not where—but, as it happened, into the sea. 

In the next moment Teresa had kicked off 
her low shoes, sprang upon the rail, and dash- 
ed after it. Before he could follow her, in 
a breathless instant of terror, or any of the 
sailors had comprehended the maiter, she 
had regained her pet, and, an expert swim- 
mer, had caught a hanging cable, and having 
disposed of the marmoset inside her blouse, 
was climbing the rope hand over hand, till 
a great brown sailor had grasped her and 
handed her on to another, and she was on 
her feet again, dripping twenty little rivers 
over the snowy deck. 

Nothing did she think of that. But with 
her clothes clinging and streaming, she flash- 
ed Theodore a flaming glance, and exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ You might have been a murderer!” 
swept past him to her cabin with quite dig- 
nity enough for once to satisfy his severest 
taste. Angry, startled, terrified, angry again, 
ashamed, amused, and, on the whole, boiling 
with indignation, Theodore plunged after 
her. But the door was locked. He shook 
it, but it remained locked. He heard a burst 
of sobs within—little cries of rage and pity 
and caressing over the marmoset, and sobs 
again. 

**Open the door!” he exclaimed, in a voice 
like low thunder, for there were all the oth- 
er ears to hear—‘‘ open the door, Teresa, or 
I will break it open!” 

But she didn’t open the door, and he didn’t 
break it open. He waited a little while, and 
just as those sobs began to pierce his heart, 
the voices of Rouster and Miss Dessaye came 
to him. 

‘* Another little tempest, I suppose,” Miss 
Dessaye wag saying. ‘‘ What Theodore Van- 
dewater must think when he finds himself 
in such a plight—” 

‘Is not pleasant thinking,” said Rouster. 
‘*How did it come about, by-the-way?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Some moment of 
madness, probably. She was a country 
school-teacher, or type-writer, or something 
of the sort, and he was bewitched; and here 
she is, a thorn in his side.” 

‘* His proud, punctilious, aristocratic side.” 

‘Poor Theo! I suppose there will be a 
public scandal, then, in the course of time.” 

‘Not necessarily. Theodore has the pluck 
of the Vandewaters. He will bring little ma- 
dame into training.” The sobs had ceased. 
Perhaps little madame in her cabin heard the 
words, too. “If he fails, he will put her 
out of his way,and take himself to his old 
haunts in foreign parts.” 

“Well, they certainly make the best of it. 
Do you think this fog is going to lift, or are 
we here for another tide?” 

‘It’s very jolly here, don’t you think?” 

‘““What was all that commotion?” said 
Miss Poulson, joining them. ‘‘I couldn’t 
imagine what on earth it was.” 

‘* Or in the sea,” said Miss Dessaye, dryly. 

‘* A splash, a smothered cry, another splash, 
voices, steps, slamming doors—I hurried out 
—and here you are calmly breakfasting.” 

‘*Some of Mrs. Vandewater’s disturbances, 
I imagine,” said Rouster. ‘‘ That pastry’s 
very good. Have some; the Vandewater 
chef is an institution. Jennings, to Miss Poul- 
son.” 
‘‘Thanks! She’s a perfect little pickle— 
the Vandewater. A whole circus. Fancy 
—in the old Vandewater mansion — doing 
the honors. A bird—her own marmoset— 
as much the thing. Poor Theodore!” witha 
shrug of fine shoulders and a lifting of fine 
eyebrows. ‘‘ What makes every one so late? 

his long roll on the anchor is painting every 
one green,” 

Was this the sort that Theodore wished 
her to be, like this girl who called her hostess 
a pickle and painted people green? But Miss 
Poulsen was a professional beauty and twice 
a millionaire. Those tears of Teresa’s were 
drying fast. 

As for Theodore, he had gone out, and was 


listening to the sailing-master’s prognostica- 
tions concerning the weather. It did not 
look half so dark and threatening as his brow 
when Teresa cathe on deck again in fresh 
array of white flannel and scarlet breast-knot, 
but with her long wet hair unbound and 
streaming to her knees, and half the party 
there tosee. Theodore made, it seemed, but 
two steps before he was at her side. 

‘*Go to your room at once, if you please,” 
he said, in low but terrible tones, ‘‘ and wait 
till you finish your toilet!” 

‘*My toilet?” she said, half bewildered. 

““Till your hair is dry. You are not a 
child any longer.” 

She had committed a shocking indelicacy 
evidently in his view. Her great humid eyes 
looked up at him an instant in a sort of terror 
before she turned at his touch upon her arm 
and disappeared. 

‘*T say, this is hard on the little woman,” 
murmured Rouster to Miss Dessaye. 

‘* Tt’s cruel,” said Miss Poulson. And when 
Theodore came stalking back, if there were 
any combs and hair-pins about those young 
women they had been swiftly and deftly con- 
cealed, and their bright tresses lay in masses 
on their shoulders. 

It did not work likeacharm. Mr. Vande- 
water did not see in .it any admiring imita- 
tion of a pretty hostess’s fashion, but a merry 
mockery of a little country girl’s ignorance, 
and was as indignant with Teresa as he felt 
that, with this culmination of her long line 
of indiscretions, he ought to be. He took no 
notice of the bright tresses, but went back to 
the sailing-master; and presently a boat was 
lowered, and two sailors put off for shore to 
telegraph for a tug to take them up the coast 
to Vandewater Cove and the mansion-house. 

‘*The skipper thinks there is no chance of 
a breeze, and we will take the rest of our 
pleasure on shore,” he said to his guests, 
when, two or three hours afterward, the tug 
came panting alongside. 

Teresa did not leave her room till the an- 
chor chains rattled down in the deep shadow 
of Vandewater Cove. She was very white 
when she came among the rest, followed by 
her maid with the marmoset and other be- 
longings, and so still that one would hardly 
have known her. Theodore gave her an 
anxious glance as she moved by him with a 
dignity born of a heart too heavy to feel its 
life in any limb. But he decided that if this 
was the result of his lesson, he had better 
give it time to work, and he handed her 
along the gangway to the little pier with the 
gravity of a Spanish don. 

And so they were at home again. The 
great hall was full of figures coming and go- 
ing in the last light that fell through the 
stained-glass dome. Madame Vandewater 
was welcoming one and another to the man- 
sion, and Teresa, standing beside her, was go- 
ing through some automatic motion, she 
knew not what. Some one had thrown open 
the grand piano, and Miss Dessaye and Jack 
Boleyn were swinging round the room in 
the new step, and then the musicians had 
come off the yacht, and had tuned up, and 
Rouster had come and said something to her, 
and his arm was about her, and, all as if ina 
dream and with no volition, they were mov- 
ing slowly to the measure, and then it came 
beating fast and faster, and they swept to its 
tune and time, whirled more and more wild- 
ly, and she was forgetting everything in the 
madness of the music, the waltz, in an aban- 
don, a defiance—and suddenly a hand was 
laid upon her, arresting her, seizing her, and 
Rouster had surrendered her half staggering- 
ly in the full sway of the motion to Theo- 

ore. 

‘* No woman of this house has ever danced 
in this fashion,” he said in her ear as he re- 
tarded the movement, and with a long slow 
swing bore her down the hall and through 
the hunting-hall to the foot of the staircase, 
where he released her without a word. 
the beholder what could be pleasanter than 
the sight of Mr. Vandewater taking the slow 
turn down the place with his little wife in his 
arms. But Teresa felt as if the bronze knight 
beyond had her in his grasp, chilling her 
heart and clasping her to death. 

She stood there a moment, gathering her 
breath, her thoughts, her identity. Was it 
she herself? She had half a doubt of it. She 
looked up at the array of armor on the walls, 
the knight with his shield and spear and 
helmet, the broad armorial bearings, the old 
banners, the swords, the rifles, the yataghans, 
the daggers. . She remembered, over the fire- 
place in the study of her father, the old rec- 
tor, two crossed swords that his two sons, her 
brothers, had borne in battle; they seemed 
to her worth the whole of this array. How 
sorry that dear old father would be for her! 
How much better if she had staid with 
him! She looked back through the vista of 
the halls at the brightly moving forms, for 
James was lighting the candles, and as spark 
after spark flashed up, the place put on all its 
splendors, the statues looking out from their 
niches, the great blossoming exotics, the long 
portraits, the heavy tapestries, the ancicnt 
carving, with those gay glancing shapes, 
among them al] not one so noble, so superb, 
as her husband, in his lordly height and 
bearing, his colorless statuesque face, his 
waves of yellow hair, his blue eyes burnin 
to-night like bale-fires. She saw him stand- 
ing there a moment pulling at his tawny 
mustache, and then he had given his arm to 
Virginia Izard, a creature as stately as him- 
self, and was bending his head to listen to 
her low rippling laughter. 

‘*I don’t belong to them,” half sobbed 
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Teresa. ‘‘I had better be at home. I won- 
der—oh, I wonder, why it was all so right be- 
fore he married me, and now all so wrong, so 
wrong!” 

And she crept up to her room like a bird 
with a broken wing, and all the hunters on 
the tapestry which rose and fell along the 
wall seemed to aim their shafts at her as an 
intruder and interloper among the Vande- 
waters. And once within her room, a spa- 
cious silk-hung abode that had belonged to 
how many Vandewater brides, she thought 
that all the magnificence of the place was 
nothing beside one dear room of the little 
rectory, where her father sat couning his Sun- 
day’s sermon. 

And yet it was a noble pile, this mansion, 
where every generation had added some 
charm or some splendor, built of the great 
primeval timbers, and with an immense and 
curiously shingled roof, or mass of roofs at 
various altitudes about the great central stack 
of chimneys—a roof in which many a quaint 
room was hidden, and whose edge here ran 
down to screen a low balcony, and there was 
forty feet from the flags of the stone pave- 
ment that everywhere surrounded the house 
before the greensward and the flower beds 
and the sea-tossed elms began. At the very 
top of this roof was a room that Teresa had 
chosen for her own most secret place, a pri- 
vate staircase leading there from her grander 
sleeping-room; and there she had arranged 
her little homely souvenirs from the rectory— 
the photographs of her lover in all his splen- 
did guises, the desk on which she had writ- 
ten all her letters to Theodore, the boxes that 
held all his precious letters to her, and also 
those that she had written to him, which she 
had regained and put away here as treasured 
parts of the sweetest sweetness of life. 

It was not in this sky chamber, however, 
that she sat down to lament herself, but in 
her richer apartment, in whose inner room 
her maid was laying out some dinner dresses. 
What had come over Theodore? she grieved 
and wondered. He had been wont to call 
her his sprite, his birdling; he had seemed to 
love her wayward frolics, the gay efferves- 
cence of her happy being. Was it the pre- 
sence of these fine friends of his that had 
shown him how slight and insufficient she 
was, how unlike the woman he ought to have 
married? Well, she loved him; he was all 
in all to her; it could not be that he did not 
love her still, even if she had offended him. 
There was nothing else before her but to 
make her ways more quiet, more like what 
he wished; to subdue her sparkle, her bub- 
ble, put on what elegance she could, and be 
the chftelaine his fancy painted. 

The sunset had died over the water, and 
soft twilight was gathering under the old elms 
as she sat thinking her unhappy thoughts, 
when the touch onthe hammered bronze bowl 
in the first hall came swelling through the 
house till it filled its every space with a sil- 
very music, summoning the guests to dinner. 
She rose, and pinned in her belt a bunch of 
the great yellow allemandias that lay on her 
table, and went down, slowly and gently, and 
half with a feeling of doubt, in spite of her- 
self, if she were the mistress of the house or 
not. She had every reason to doubt it when, 
half-way down the staircase, she was seen by 
Theodore, who sprang up almost at a bound, 
it seemed, and wheeled her about. 

‘*For Heaven's sake!” he said, ‘‘ have you 
no sense of propriety whatever? Are you 
coming down to dine in your own house in 
a boating gown?” 

** They are all in boating gowns; they have 
no others here. It seemed right that I should 
not do differently.” 

‘It is right that you should dress as be- 
comes the lady of the mansion. If you force 
my mother, who has just come down clothed 
as honor to our guests and herself requires, 
to take your place, you have no one to thank 
for it but yourself. Great Heaven, how out 
of place you are! There is no time now to 
change. You had best remain in your room, 
and I will excuse you. You have certainly 
been quite upset to-day.” 

He had swept her along so rapidly that 
they were now in her room. She closed the 
door, and set her back against it. 

** You are quite right, Theodore,” she said, 
looking up at him with eyes that he could 
not see in the twilight. ‘I am out of place 
here. I will go to my own place. My 
father—” 

‘** You will do what?” roared Theodore. 

**Since you have ceased to love me, Theo- 
dore—since I am only a vexation and a shame 
to you—I will leave you to find—’ 

** You will add that to all the rest?” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ You will disgrace me in the eyes 
of the world? You will—” 

‘*I disgrace you now by my behavior, it 
seems. I will not disgrace you any more. I 
will go to my father,” she said, her head 
drooping on her breast, and she moved slow- 
ly away. 

‘* When you please!” he cried, pulled open 
the door, whose closing reverberated like a 
cannonade behind him, and was gone. 

Teresa sat down by the window, half dizzy, 
wholly bewildered. Could that be Theodore 
—could this be she—was she awake—was 
she in her senses—had she perchance gone 
mad? “When you please,” he had cried. 
And then everything was in a whirl, in which 
she had neither thought nor sensation. The 
maid brought in candles. Another came pres- 
ently withatray. Shesent back the tray, and 
dismissed them both. They left the door ajar. 
The pleasant murmur of voices, the jaugh- 
ter, the click of glass and silver, the odor of 
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flowers, came now and then along the hall. 
She crept out after a while, and grasping 
the baluster, went along till she reached a 
passage leading to the little gallery of the 
banqueting-room, where the musicians had 
not yet taken their place, and whence she 
could see the bright room below, the table 
gorgeous with fruits and flowers, with silver 
vases and golden salvers, sparkling with Ve- 
netian glass and the topaz and ruby of the 
wines, Madame Vandewater in all her bra- 
very at the head, Theodore opposite her, a 
little flushed, brilliant, smiling, talking gayly, 
listening now to Virginia Izard as if there 
were not another woman in the world, happy 
without her. If the gay revellers had glanced 
up into the little shadowed gallery, what a 
white, wan face it was they would have seen, 
still looking backward,as Teresa stole away! 

‘‘He is happy without me—he is happy 
without me! There is no time to lose,” she 
was saying. ‘‘I must go.” 

**But you promised to stay,” something 
within answered her. ‘‘ You have no right 
to go. There are your vows, your marriage 
oaths.” 

‘Very likely,” she responded. ‘‘ All the 
same, I shall go. I cannot stay if he does 
not want me.” 

She lifted a candlestick, and went up to 
the little roof chamber where her treasures 
were. ‘‘I will not leave these letters to ac- 
cuse him,” she said. And she opened the 
box, and began to spread out the letters, that 
still had the perfume of the violets in which 
she had folded them away. In this one—in 
this one—he had told her how beautiful she 
was to him; she laid her cheek against the 
pages. In that he had said her love for him 
opened a new world to him, as if he were a 
god in a world that he had made. In this 
he said his love for her was as enduring, as 
infolding, as unfailing, as the sky above the 
earth; she kissed the page with her old rapt- 
ure. Line after line, sentence after sen- 
tence, caught her eye; she read on, and for- 
got. All at once the flutter of her candle 
startled her. It was burning low; hours must 
have passed while she had sat there conning 
those old love spells. And Theodore must 
know where she was, and he had never come 
for her. Oh yes, he had said, ‘‘ When you 
please!” She flung the letters in a scattered 
heap upon the hearth, and held the candle 
to them. In what a glory they flashed up 
the chimney, great wallowing flame after 
flame! She ran quickly for the others—the 
letters she in her turn had written Theodore. 
She did not stay to read them, only opened 
them so that they might burn the more read- 
ily; and again and again and again the great 
flames fled up the flue the few feet they had 
to fly before reaching open air. She was a 
long time burning them, feeding them with 
fresh handfuls that fled to nothingness a mo- 
ment after. She watched the last red flame 
disappear, and bent above the blackened 
seraps where the sparks were running along 
the old writing ere dying out, and she saw 
the words ‘‘undying love” written in fire, 
and, with a bitter laugh, ran down to her 
room, two flights below. As she went to the 
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window and looked ont a moment to cool 
her heated face—mechanically, and by the 
mere physical impulse, for she was only half 
conscious of anything she did—she saw The- 
odore sauntering down the bowery way, in 
the last light of the setting moon, with Jack 
Boleyn beside him. And then the full force 
of the step she was taking rushed over her. 
That he could enjoy a midnight stroll with 
a companion, at his ease, and all the house 
asleep—oh, it was all one to him, then, let 
her do what she might! Aud looking down 
the embowering elms after him, she leaned 
there like a marble image in a window niche, 
only a marble image with a pair of flaming 
eyes. How long she leaned she had not the 
least idea; the stars might wheel from east 
to west, she did not know. But suddenly 
she heard a cry, a hoarse, far-off cry, ‘‘ Fire! 
Fire!” And directly after that rude rousing, 
& man was running up tlie greensward, fol- 
lowed by another and another, and calling 
out: ‘Fire! Fire! The roof is all afire!” 

A wild heart-beat, and the truth flashed 
over her. Those letters; those flames; the 
short chimney; the shingled roof dry with 
the long drought. The sparks must have 
fallen and lodged among the dry tinder of 
the shingles, and now the house was going 
up in flames too! The old Vandewater man- 
sion, built with pride a century and a half 
ago, added to with pride by each succeeding 
one of the name, gloried in by her husband, 
was going up in flames, and by her work, by 
her hand! It was she who was dealing this 
heart-breaking blow to Theodore. 

Quick as instinct, quicker than thought, 
she had snatched the thick double blanket 
from her bed, the heavy rug from the floor, 
and had darted up the two flights to her roof 
room, dragging all their length after her, 
through the door there to the scuttle loft, and 
up the narrow steps, only to find the scuttle 
door fastened down immovably. It did not 
take her a second to think; she had doubled 
her little fist and broken the glass,and put 
her shoulder to the sash, and had crawled 
through the aperture, and was out on the 
steep incline, drawing her blankets after her, 
and was confronted by a hundred little 
tongues of crackling flame in a hundred dry 
crevices of the old shingles. Fanned by a 
puff of midnight wind, they were creeping 
towards the roof of the great dome, and 
would be inside the house with ruin in five 
minutes more. In an instant she had flung 
the blanket and the rug over the burning 
space, had thrown herself on them, using 
hands, feet, and knees in treading, press- 
ing, rolling, smothering, from one end to the 
other. 

It was the very highest portion of the 
clustered roofs; the tlagged pavement was 
more than fifty feet below. She did not give 
ita thought. That fire must be put out, be 
it life or death afterwards! Men were crying 
to her from below to go in, to save herself; 
she did not heed them. Women had run out 
of the house, shrieking and wringing their 
hands; she did not hear them. She was 
treading down and smothering and deaden- 
ing those flames. And there she was, now 


prostrate, with arms outstretched, her whole 
body, her feet, her hands, pressing down the 
little tongues of fire; now starting up and 
throwing herself on another portion where a 
spirt of flame broke through and lighted her 
white face, her burned and torn hands. 

All this burst upon Theodore’s sight as 
he hastened back with Jack Boleyn at the 
sounds which came to him on the wind 
and heard the outcries: ‘‘ Oh, it is Mrs. Van- 
dewater!” from one; ‘Go in; go down; 
save yourself!” from another; ‘‘It is death 
to her!” from a third; ‘‘Oh, Teresa! Tere- 
sa!” from his mother; ‘‘ Where are the 
men, where is the hose, where is the water?” 
from all together. And in that instant he 
saw what life would be without his wife; he 
forgot dignities and lustres and ancestors, 
and darted into the house and up flight after 
flight. 

Before they could train the garden hose to 
the spot, before the bewildered men could 
find their way to the loft, Teresa had with- 
drawn the rugs, inch by inch, and found the 
little flames everywhere gone out beneath, 
and had made her way back to the scuttle 
and down to bring up water, if peradventure 
a spark were left, oblivious of any sound or 
sight below, and half-way down the stairs 
had met Theodore taking them at a leap. 
And he would be so angry at this last feat of 
hers ! 

“Oh!” she stammered. ‘‘It does not 
signify in the least. It was necessary this 
time. And Iam going in the morning.” 

‘*My darling, my darling, my little dar- 
ling!” he cried, catching her in his arms, as 
he dimly saw her in the starlight sifting 
through the opening, and covering her— 
her smutches, her burns, her blisters—with 
kisses. ‘‘Howcan you ever forgive me for 
a brute?” 

Others might attend to the house; whether 
it burned or not was of no moment to him. 
He was dressing those dear wounds; he was 
carrying her in his arms as a mother carries 
a child till it sleeps; he was assuring ber of 
his love, of his wretchedness; he was begging 
her not to leave him; he was wetting her 
face with his tears. 

And it is to be supposed that she did for- 
give him; for there are people who say 
that of all the abject slaves they ever saw— 
waiting on his wife’s every whim, carrying 
her marmoset, her fan, going on her errands, 
brightening at the sound of her tripping 
step, his smile answering hers, his eyes glad 
just to rest upon her—the most abject, and 
the most happy in his abjectness, is the hus- 
band of that delightful, that original and ec- 
centric, little Mrs. Theodore Vandewater. 


MAKING A FUSS. 


MAN years ago a prominent clergyman 
was consulted by the ladies of his 
congregation about certain clerical work in 
which they were interested. Smiling at their 
sarnestness, he said: ‘‘ That’s right, ladies; 
make a fuss—make a fuss! That’s the only 
way to get work done in this world! Set 
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about it yourself,and make a fuss while you 
do!” And soitis. Thinking about wrongs 
and sighing over them never mended one. 
But the people who exert themselves to right 
the wrong, making a good stir about it while 
they do, and worrying at other people to ex- 
ert themselves too, will often force the oth- 
er people into activity in sheer self-defense. 
The other people would like to sit quiet and 
take it out in sighing, but these energetic 
fussers will not let them. At last, to get rid 
of the agitators, they rouse up, go to work 
with a will, and accomplish what is asked 
of them for the sake of the peace they obtain 
thereby. But whatever their motive,all man 
kind has the benefit. It is not only well to 
get wrongs righted, it is also well to get slug 
gish people stirred up occasionally. 


A GALLOP ON THE SANDS. 
See illustration on page 822, Supplement. 


} ROTHER and sister are enjoying the de- 

light of a gallop on the sands in a breezy 
morning, when the salt air and the swift mo- 
tion set the blood dancing in their veins, and 
the horses share the pleasure of their riders. 
The white caps are tossing on the blue sea, 
the feathery clouds are floating over the blue 
sky, and the world is all rose-color to the 
happy equestrians. No form of exercise 
compares with riding in its effect on health 
and spirits, and no one ever feels in gayer 
mood than the rider of a swift steed on a 
bright autumnal day 


THE REVIVAL OF CRAPE. 


4 i mourning dress worn by French wo- 
men is much lighter and more whole 
some than the heavy attire known as English 


mourning. Formerly Parisians wore but 
little crape, but they have recently returned 
to its use, owing to the fancy for all crinkled 


stuffs, and because the best crape is now 
colored by purely vegetable dyes that are in 
odorous and not injurious to health. They 
wear veils of crape draped permanently on 
the back of the bonnet, instead of covering 
the face: a short face veil may be added of 
grenadine or of Brussels net bordered with 
crape. 

Crape is used in a variety of ways for trim- 
ming dresses of Henrietta cloth and other 
mourning woollens, as shown in the illus 
trations below, which we owe to the courte sy 
of William Jackson's. It forms revers, coat 
skirts, and collar, with a border at the foot of 
the skirt proper. Or else ng 
French basque with crape vest and lapels, 
the whole edged with pipings of crape. Bed- 
ford cord and crape cloths are made into en 
tire costumes, with a long cape clouk to 
match trimmed with embroidered crape 
Widows’ dresses have the entire front cover 
ed with English crape, as a vest on the basque 
and broad panel on the skirt. Stylish point- 
ed bodices have a deep plastron, revers and 
sleeves of crape, the remainder of the gown 
being of Henrietta cloth or other fine wool. 
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Morning Caps. 

( RANGE velvet ribbon and white 

lace are the materials of the cap 
Fig. 1. Above the frill of lace sur- 
rounding the edge of the small net 
frame is a band of ribbon studded 
with bronze spangles, completed by 
a bow on the front and a smaller one 
at the back. Two shell frills of lace 
cover the crown. 

An embroidered white crape scarf 
is employed for the cap Fig. 2. The 
tie is box-pleated at the front of the 
frame, and then draped along the 
sides and on the top, with the two 
embroidered ends drooping at the 
back. Pink striped ribbon is form- 
ed into a bow on the front and twist- 
ed ‘along the side, and binds the edge 
of the frame underneath. 


ENAMELLED FLOWER BROOCHES. 


Autumn Gowns. 

N the cloth and velvet costume il- 

lustrated on this page the skirt is of dark blue ladies’ 
cloth. It is made without a foundation skirt, but is lined 
throughout instead, and is bordered all around the bottom 
with perpendicular bands of velvet ribbon. The coat 
basque is of velvet to match, made short at the front, and 
with medium long coat tails at the back. The front opens 
with revers on an embroidered white cloth vest, which is 
longer than the velvet fronts, and opens in a point on a 





Fig. 1.—Mornine Cap. 


CLOTH AND VELVET Gown. 
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Fett WALKING Hart. 


plastron of white chiffon with collar and 
jabot. 

A dark green silk costume on this 
page is of bengaline combined with 
broché silk... The bengaline skirt is 
trimmed with deep chenille and bead 
fringe. More of the fringe edges the 
short coat skirts of the basque, which is 
of brocade, with drooping over-sleeves 
over close bengaline sleeves. A draped 
vest of salmon pink crape is in the front. 
Collar, cuffs, and small jacket pieces 
around the arms are of bead passemen- 
terie. 

A costume of plaid wool, blue cross- 
barred with tan-color, illustrated on page 
817, has the front of the skirt slashed into 
leaf points at the foot, and there under- 
laid with dark blue velvet. The coat 
bodice has a tan-colored cloth vest with 
braided edges, and blue velvet revers and 
pocket flaps. 

Another model there illustrated is of 
gray striped wool relieved by black vel- 
vet ribbon which borders the skirt, witha 
row of passementerie between. The bod- 
ice has a pointed front and coat back, and 
is fastened on the left shoulder and under 
the arm, the edges there being cut into 
square tabs. The front is crossed diag- 
onally by two bands of velvet with passe- 
menterie between, the ends of the velvet 
dropping on the skirt. 


Felt Walking Hat. 


HIS gray felt morning hat has a rolled 
brim which is turned up somewhat 
higher at the back. A broad gray ribbon 
encircles the crown and is drawn through 
a buckle on the front, where it is sur- 
mounted by two pleated wings of the 
same ribbon. 


THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE. 
BY AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE. 


XL—SHEETS, BLANKETS, AND TOWELS. 


j HEN the necessaty furniture of the 

bedrooms has been bought, the 
housewife must turn her attention to the 
judicious buying of the bedlinen. Years 
ago, when our grandmothers spun and 
wove their household stores themselves, 
linen sheets were the rule and not the ex- 
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ception; but now the reverse is apt 
to be the case, and ‘‘ cotton is king.” 
In hot weather and during illness 
the cool, soft surfaces of linen sheets 
are more comfortable, and ever 
house- mother justly prides herself 
on having a few of these textile 
treasures. 

Linen sold for sheets and pillow- 
cases is wholly grass-bleached and 
of Irish or Belgian weaving, un- 
bleached linen for such uses not be- 
ing imported. Its width is ordina- 
rily ninety inches, and it costs from 
eighty-five cents to $2 50 a yard, ac- 
cording to the quality of the linen, 
its weight and fineness. The width 
for pillow and bolster cases is forty- 
five inches, and its price forty cents 
to eighty-five cents. Linen in nar- 
row widths can be found, but the 


TorTorse-SHELL AND GoLtp Harr ORNAMENTS. widths given are the standard mea- 


sures. Linen sheets, hem-stitched, 

of Irish make, are sold for from $5 

to $12 a pair, and the cases to match 
for from $1 75 to $3. Those with a slight pattern of em- 
broidery along the hem are $14 a pair, and the cases $4 50, 
while sheets of beautiful quality, with both hem-stitching 
and embroidery, cost $12 to $15, and the corresponding 
cases $3 50 to $4 50 a pair. These are as dainty and lux- 
urious as the most fastidious could wish. 





Fig. 2.—Mornin@ Cap. 





BENGALINE AND Brocapep Sirk Gown. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


eleven quarters, the average width, and weighing 






























































four pounds, will be $5, while $8 will buy a finer 
one. The prices increase with increased weight 
and width, till one marked thirteen quarters and 
weighing six pounds will cost from $12 to $15. 

White and gray cost the same price for the 
same quality, but scarlet ones are a trifle more 
expensive, owing to the dye. This latter color is 
not much sought in the finest grades, and is not 
kept in stock, although it may be relied on as al 
ways all wool, the dye quickly showing the cotton 
if mixed in. Another advantage in the scarlet 
blankets is that they do not readily soil. 

The cheap grades of blankets in gray and white 
are made of mixed cotton and wool carded to 
gether, and so skilfully is this done that it is dif- 
ficult to tell when a little cotton is putin. Such 
blankets in medium sizes are from $2 50 to $3 a 
pair, while that misnomer a cotton blanket is but 
$1 50. Small blankets for cribs and cradles come 
in all but the cheapest grades, and are rarely any 
thing but white. They cost from $2 up to $8, 
the latter being soft and downy enough for the lit- 
tle princess of fairy lore whose sensitive flesh felt 
a single bean through ten mattresses and ten 
feather-beds! 

Although the ‘‘throw-over,” couvert de lit, as 
the French have it, made of lace and lined with 
silk or satin, is undeniably the most artistic way 
of dressing a bed, its very beauty makes it both 
too fragile and too costly for comfort in the 
average home. The time-honored Marseilles 
g spread is the best for general use, and now comes 
woven in white and dainty pink, blue, buff, green, 
and cheerful scarlet, as well as all white. The 
colors are fast, and the laundering is not a diffi 
cult matter, as the spreads require no ironing 
They look far better smoothly folded and put 
under a heavy weight overnight. Light spreads 
of this kind cost as low as $2, while $15 marks 
the extreme of beauty in design and fineness of 
weaving. 

The machine -crocheted or ‘‘ Bates” spreads 
are much liked, and can be worn on either side, 
besides being less stiff and clumsy to handle in 
washing. Such spreads are woven in all grades, 
and are sold from 75 cents to $2—so cheap that 
even those with limited means can have their beds 
daintily clothed in snowy white. Irish hand-cro 
cheted spreads, made of linen or cotton coarse 
Z thread, are handsome bed-coverings. They are 
AZ made of both bleached and unbleached thread, 
and the patterns are highly ornamental. The 
spreads are finished with a heavy fringe, and to 
show their full beauty should be lined with si 
lesia of some bright tint. Such a spread will 














FRONT VIEW OF WORTH CLOAK ON FIRST PAGE, 
(See Pagx 809.) 


Muslin is now universally used for bedlinen in the ordinary 
home. There are many mills which supply an excellent arti- 
cle, and muslin comes in varying widths to suit all sizes of 
beds. The quality for durability should be firm, and the 
thread coarse rather than fine, although the latter seems de- 
sirable at first. The unbleached muslin is preferable to the 
bleached for the same reason, as the bleaching process impairs 
the textile fibres. The half-bleached recommends itself as a 
division of the evils. It whitens rapidly in frequent wash- 
ings, and wears nearly as long as the unbleached. The sheet 
with a seam up its centre has been discarded, thanks to the 
helpful looms, and remains only a bitter memory to those who 
spent weary hours doing their daily “ stent” upon their seams. 
Such sheets were never wide enough, as the muslin was but 
a yard wide, and the sewing was a tiresome waste of energy. 

Muslin that is ten quarters wide is the best width for a full- 
sized bed, the nine quarters being a generous width for the 
three-quarters bed, and the 45 to 50 inch muslin for single 
beds. There are from 40 to 50 yards in a piece of ‘‘ sheeting,” 
as it is technically called, and a good quality in unbleached 
nine quarters wide costs 20 cents a yard, while the less durable 
but attractive bleached is 8 or 10 cents more. The narrower 
muslins are not generally so firm and heavy in texture, but a 
good grade of the 42-inch width can be bought for 12 cents, 
unbleached, and the bleached for 3 cents more. The prices 
of half-bleached muslins are midway between those of the 
bleached and unbleached, and the cloth has the soft finish, an 
agreeable feature to the sewer. 

A sheet should never be less than two and a half yards long, 
as nothing is more annoying than a sheet which pulls out at top 
or bottom. When the wide seamless sheet grows thin in the 
middle, the thrifty housewife tears it apart, and neatly and 
quickly hems the raw edges on her machine. Whether she 
sews the selvage edges for the middle seam also by her ma- 
chine or oversews it by hand depends upon how deep in her 
nature sank the instructions of her youth. ‘‘ Union sheeting” 
is a compromise both in price and material, being half linen 
and half cotton thread. This is not commonly sold,.and is only 
woven in standard widths for sheets and pillow-cases. 

Every blanket that is all wool is now called ‘‘ California,” 
although the original ones so designated were woven of Cali- 
fornia wool. The price of wool blankets depends upon the 
weight, which averages from four to six pounds for a good 
article, and upon the width. This is measured by quarters; 
but although the blankets are woven of honest width, the pro- 
cess of ‘‘fulling”’ or finishing shrinks them so that to have a 
blanket measuring actually nine quarters one must buy one 
marked ten or eleven quarters. Good all-wool blankets of 
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AUTUMN GOWNS. 
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cost $5 for a single bed, and for a full-size bed 
from $8 to $15 

The aristocrat of the family of comfortables or 
puffs is the eider-down duvet. The duvet is very 
light and soft, and when covered with India silk 
costs $15, and is truly a regal affair. Others, cov- 
ered with French satine or challi, are Jess in 
price, varying from $6 to $10, according to size, 
quality of the down, and the covering. Although 
these duvets are expensive at first, their lightness 
and durability make them a good investment for 
the House Comfortable 

Comfortables made of cotton wadding can be 
bought from $1 50 to $8. The quality of the cot- 
ton, the kind of covering, and the tying (whether 
done by machine or by hand) affect the price. 
The cheap ready-made ones sold at the shops are 
never desirable, and it is a mistake to buy them. 
They are usually made of waste cotton, and are 
heavy and ‘* lumpy Home-made comfortables 
are by far the best. Soft textiles, such as satine, 
cheese-cloth, cotton or wool challi, make better 
coverings than calico, which was thought indis- 
pensable years ago Butter-cloth,” which is 
cheese-cloth forty inches wide, is excellent for 
such a use. None but the best coiton—which 
may be had for fifteen cents a roll, and a roll 
weighs a pound—should be used. Three pounds 
of cotton is enough for a heavy ‘‘ puff.” Fifteen 
yards of cloth three-quarters of a yard wide will 
make a comfortable two and a half yards long and 
two and a quarter wide, the average size, and when 
firmly and closely tied it can be washed as often as 
need be. Comfortables are not to be recommend- 
ed as the regular bed-covering. They are, how- 
ever, invaluable for the extra supply which must 
be stored away in summer. The voracious moth, 
which your best blankets will attract, will leave 
the cotton puff untouched. 

When couverts de lit are used, pillow-shams ar: 
dispensed with, for the cowverts are large enough 
to cover pillows and all. Many housekeepers pre- 
fer linen shams, and these can readily be bought 
The linen is of German weaving, and those finish 
ed with simple hem-stitching sell for from $3 to 
$12 a pair. Fancy shams with embroidery or 
drawnwork are $4 to $10, as the linen used for 
them is a trifle lighter in quality Beautiful 
shams, with hem-stitching and spachtelwork upon 
them, are also imported from Germany, and are 
from $10 to $12 

The durable and pe rh ips best towel for every- 
day use is the ‘‘huckaback.” The peculiar weav 
ing gives the towels unusual absorbent qualities 
and sufficient roughness to be a mild irritant to 
the skin. All huckaback towels are of Irish make, 
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the finer ones being grass-bleached. Three to 
six dollars will buy a dozen of excellent 
quality, while $15 is the price of a dozen fine 
ones of extra size, and with a border woven in 
satin damask. In the damask towels there 
are those of French, Irish,and Scotch manu- 
facture. The finer grades are generally hand- 
woven, measuring one and a quarter yards 
long by three-quarters wide, and, as in the 
case of the table-linen, the appearance of Irish 
damask towels improves with laundering. 
Those which are hem-stitched are from $12 
to $18 a dozen, and of beautiful quality. 
Towels with knotted fringe are $10 to $15 a 
dozen, but the hem-stitched edge is prefer- 
able, for fringe wears off and requires extra 
work inironing. French damask is a little 
heavier, and a dozen towels of it cost from 
$12 to $24. Scotch fringed towels are of 
lighter, coarser weave, but are good for com- 
mon use, and excellent ones are $10 a dozen. 
Turkish towels are woven of both linen and 
cotton, the former being a fine article. The 
cotton towels are 30 cents apiece for those of 
full size, and the linen are from 40 cents up 
to $1 25 apiece, the latter being almost a 
bath-blanket. Towelling which comes by the 
yard is called crash. Cotton crash, which is 
rarely worth buying, sells as low as 6 cents, 
whiie the linen varies from 7 cents for fif- 
teen-inch width to 25 cents for the twenty- 
seven width, the latter being fine and heavy. 


GENERAL WASHINGTON'S 
PRIVATE SEAL. 
T is described as of white cornelian in the 
form of a shield surmounted by a coronet, 
upon which is perched a raven with spread 
wings. On the shield is this motto: ‘‘ Exitus 
acta probat.” 





MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea, Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 





Kanritra, the new toilet-water of the Crown Per- 
fumery Co. “Something very delicious.”—Observer. 
—{Adv.} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


@ W. Baxer & Co's 








from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


| Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Soid by Grocers. everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


SIMDSO0, 
Crawiord & Simpson, 


6th Avenue, 19th to 20th St. 





We are now showing, in the splen- 
didly lighted room which we have 
just added to our Ladies’ Suit and 
Cloak Department, the Latest Nov- 
elties from Paris, Vienna, Berlin, 
and London, in Costumes, Capes, 
Wraps, Jackets,and Long Garments; 
also, Seal and Fur-Lined Garments, 
Fur Capes, Collars, Scarfs, Muffs, 
Boas, &c., in all fashionable Furs. 


Simpson, Crawtord & Simpson, 


6th Avenue, 19th to 20th St., N.Y. 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream-of-tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—Zaéest U. S. Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 
ae 

Perfect-Fitting Dresses 

. 
DRESSMAKING SIMPLIFIED, 
Any Lady Can now Learn to Cut Perfect-Fitting Dresses, 
Patented No one using a Chart or Square 
1879-1885 can compete with The McDowell 
1885-1886 Garment Drafting Machine in Cut. 
ting Stylish, Graceful and Peefec 
Fitting Garments. 
Rapid to Use, Fits any Form, Fol- 
lows every Fashion. An Invention 
as Useful as the Sewing Machine, 
Free 80 days to test at yourown home 
j Send for Illustrated . 
i THE McDOWELL CO, 
P ~~ @ West 24th 8t., New York 
We know the advert sers to be tho oughly reliable, and that 
ir machine is a rea ly wonderful invention. —Exchange. 

The Favorite Fashion Journals are La Mode de Paria, 
Album des Modes, and La Mode. Reason—they give 
the styles one month in advance of other books, have 
only reliable fashions, and each month contain prac- 
tical lessons on dressmaking found only in these jour- 
nals. Ask your newsdealer, or send 35 cents for copy 
explaining latest style garment. 


ANGDON 2153 Seventh Avenue 
ART STATIONER, NEW YORK. 


WEDDING & SOCIETY PAPERS, 
Engraving and Stamping of the Highest Order. 

















Our leaflet on ‘‘ Society Stationery,’’ with book show- 
ing specimens of engraving and stamping on the latest 
peusts. and Price-List upon request. rtistic designs 
n Crests and Monograms. 


FRE N Cc H Actually Spoken and Mastered in 

Ten Weeks at your own home, by 

Cc ERMA Dr. Rosenthal's Meisterschaft System. 

(550th thousand.) All subscribers, 

$5.00 each for each language, become actual pupils of Dr. Ros- 

enthal who corrects all exercises, and corresponds with them in 

regard to difficulties which may occur. Sample copy, Part I, 
25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 

MEISTERSCHAFT PUB, CO, SPAN ISH 


wicca  oostox TAL LAN 





CC, SHAYNE, 


FURRIER, 


has opened a Factory and 
Retail Department in his 
new building, 124 West 
42d Street, near Sixth 
Avenue elevated road, 
where ladies can pur- 
chase Alaska Sealskin 
Garments and _ fashion- 
able furs direct from the 
manufacturer at the low- 
est possible prices for re- 
liable goods. Mr. Shayne 
having purchased the 42d 
St. property a few years 
ago at a low price, has 
altered same so as to pre- 
eminently adapt it for a 
complete fur manufac- 
tory, and will consolidate both wholesale and 
retail business in this one building, as soon as 
his Prince Street lease expires. The interest on 
capital invested is but one third of what rent 
would amount to for same premises, and he is 
thus enabled to adhere to his well-known prin- 
ciple of selling reliable goods at small profits. 








Retail (Up-town) 124 West 42d St., - 
Wholesale (Down-town) 103 Prince St., } NEW YORK. 


Fashion Book Mailed Free. 
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GARNer« ( Woes 


BULBS « PLANTS 


roaHOUSEANOGARDEN 


FALL CATALOGUE OF BULBS 





‘ical i 
among Ameri-| 
ers, it will be 

in stamps. 


PETERHENDERSON:(? 


35&37 CortTLanpTST. NEWYeoRK. 


f°: sex BICYCLES GIVEN AWAY 
FREE TO BOYS & GIRLS UNDER 2. 















Up (f an. or Girl wants an t High 
A 2 Grade bw Be Bicycle (26 toch wRoala) foe 
\y ‘ on conditions, write at once to 
y WESTERN PEARL CO., Chicago, IL 
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to pose for you, and unless you have Hall’s 
Bazar Form the amount of your dressmaking 
bill is apt to reduce the number of your dresses. 
Hall’s Bazar Form is so simple and prac- 
tical that every woman who buys one is free 
to confess that its cost has been saved sev- 
| Price of Form, Iron Standard,$6.50 = 
rm \ : 
| Skirt sold separately if de- over, It is 
owed, 0 © 0 0 2 8 * 
Skirt with Wood Standard, . 8.00) great labor- 
saving in- 
ventions of 
the house- 
hold, and is 
as great an 
im prove- 
ment as the 
electric light 
is over the 
candle. 




















e , 
Coming Styles, 


as shown in the accompanying illustrations, favor high col- 
lars, Louis XV. sleeves, panzer bodices, and many other 
devices calculated to bewilder those who do their own 
dressmaking. How to cut, fit, and shape such difficult 
garments is the great problem. It involves too much work 
to ask any friend or long-suffering member of the family 


one of the 3 






Butterick Pattern, No. 4112, price 40 cents. The Bazar 
Form shows with what ease a costume can be arranged 
upon it. 

Hall’s Bazar Form suits our system better than any- 
thing else. THE BUTTERICK PUB. CO. 
Either style of Form sent to any address 

on receipt of price. 

Ask for illustrated Circular and our little book on 
“Home Dressmaking.” Sent free. 

Mention Harrger’s Bazar. 


173 Regent St., London, W. 


|ommacer sesncs| HALTS BAZAR FORM CO. 33 Beate: tae 
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or Boys Girls. 





Fair” 


HMarper’s Young People offers these Prizes, and cordially invites Boys and Girls everywhere to 
compete for them. They consist, in part, of a $135 Victor Bicycle,a $100 Mahogany Secretary,a Library of 100 
volumes, gold pens, cameras, dress patterns, painting outfits, knives, skates, hooks, and hundreds of other useful things. 

All are offered for practical effort—Work in Wood, Work in Metal, Pen Drawing, Illuminating, 
Photography, Insect Collecting, Needlework, and Reading. With them your boy and girl puts the knowledge gained 


at school to a real test. 


Prize List, Prospectus, Prize Puzzle, and Sample Copy—all FREE, if you write at once. 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, Franklin Square, New York. 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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Redfern 


UuADIES’ TAILOR. 


Exhibition 
Of Winter Models. 
GOWNS, 
COATS, 
MANTLES, 


FURS. 


New 
Department. 


SILK 

seme and VELVET 
me\ GOWNS, 
L N from $155. 


The staff of “ Fitters and Cutters” em- 
braces the finest talent procurable in the world, 

Sketches and samples will be forwarded to 
any lady unable to visit New York. 

Mail orders promptly attended to. 


REDFERN, 
210 Fifth Ave, and 1192 Broadway, New York 
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BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
Solan 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skei ns ov Balls, 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR'S. 


~ BODY BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 


INGRAINS, 


Our Autumn stock contains all the 
choice patterns of this season in these 
popular grades. 





Samples and Estimates on application. 


W. & J. SLOANE, 


Broadway, “Streets, New York, 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 


OF THE 


Famous YPSILANTI Reform Underwear 


may be obtained free by addressing 
HAY & TODD M’F’G CO., 
Box 210 B. YPSILANTI, MICH. 


EY make rapidly 
selling the 
“New Model Hall Type- 
writer.” Agents allowed better 
commissions than any ever before of- 
fered by a standard company. Sell a 
useful article, please everybody, and 
make money yourself. It will pay 
you to addres N. Typewriter 
Co., Boston, Masa. 











we want a reliable woman in every 
County to establish a Corset Parlor 
9 for the sale of Dr. Nichols’ Cele- 


brated Spiral Spring Corsets and Clasps. Wages, $40 to $75 per 
month and expenses. We furnish complete stock on consign- 
ment; settlements monthly; $3 Sample Corset free. Send 18 
cents postage for sample and terms. 


NICHOLS & CO., 878 Canal St., New York. 


2 NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
a by Peck’s Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Whis. 
pers heard. Successful when all vee FREE 

fail. Gold only by F. Hiscox ,853 B’way,N.¥. Write for book of proofs 











You can live at home and make more money at work for ag 
than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
ty outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine, 


HARPER'S NEW CATALOGUE 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and in- 
dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- 
dress on receipt of ten cents. 
Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 
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EHRIGH BROS. 


Oan furnish (see Bazar, Vol. 24, No, 41) 


Combination Gown of Rough Wool and | 
Faced Cloth, Page 768. 


$52.00 to $57.00. 
Plaid Cheviot Costume, Page 769. 

$55.00 to $60.00. 
Cloth Reception Dress, Page 769. 


$80.00 to $85.00. 


Copy of Tailor Gown by Worth, Page 765. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





IVAN HOUTEN'S 
@ OCOA: 


Best & Goes Farthest.” 





Harris, Mrs. 
Harris says /, 
Try Van Hov- 
TEN’s Cocoa.” 








MRS. GAMP. 








Perfectly Pure. 


Rich, yet Digestible, Stimulating yet Sus 
taining, Saving wliat Other Processes Waste 
—and Developing the Delicious Flavor and 
Aroma. 


“Once tried, used always.” 
A Substitute for Tea « Coffee. 








Le Boutilier Bros.., 


14th St., New York. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS AS FOLLOWS: 


DRESS GOODS. 


Cheviots and Bannockburns, al! wool, 


French Broadcloths, 52-inch, 70 new choice 
shades, extra fine, without nap, will not wear 
rough, unexcelled by any $2.25 cluth in the 
WATE Cyne usd ethan windine App actoncedmececs $1.39 


GLOVES. 

300 dozen Ladies’ extra fine ** Biarritz” Kid 
Gloves, in all the latest shades and black, 
Wartld Si This oo ccaedicavsc dv duedcccice as 

250 dozen Ladies’ 4-button Kid Walking 
Gloves, tans, grays, blacks, and browns, 
Wettle BUG ..ocs ccs tecvades sy. deeceneces ce 98e. 

175 dozen Ladies’ fine French Suede Mous=- 
quetaire Gloves, ‘‘ Rémusat” brand, guar- 
BOONE; WIE Mi cc deceenccees<écccdecces 1.35 


PORTIERES. 
Chenille Portieres, heavy quality, rich 
dados, worth $6.00 per pair........ 
Chenille Portieres, fringed top and bot- 
tom, very handsome, worth $7.50 per pair.. 5.98 
| Chenille Portieres, extra heavy, very rich 
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LADIES 


not residing in New York, and intending to purchase, 
should send for our Fall and Winter illustrated Cata- 
logue, now ready,and will be sent FREE upon request 
New York prices are from 25 to 30¢ lower than any 
other city in the United States; styles the latest and 
the assortment the largest; thus making it the only 
market for Ladies to do their purchasing. 

Purchases sent Free of all Mail or Express charges 


7 MONE WANE COMING adds s doch cawasecccetcccie 39c. | Within 100 miles of New York. All purchases to the 
‘ Black Cheviots, al] wool, 52 inches wide, amount of $6§ or over sent Free by mail or express 
“T said to Mrs. extra width, worth $1.25 .............65. ” 69c. | avy part of the United States. SAMPLES.— 


Be explicit as to price, color, and kind of material 
wanted 


Money refunded when goods are not found satiafactory. 


WM. JACKSON'S, 


—Established 50 years— 
Broadway, 9th & 10th Sts., New York City. 


BLACK GOODS, SILKS, MIXED DRESS GOODS, 
LACES, UMBRELLAS, HOSIERY, TRIMMINGS, 
SUITS, JACKETS, BONNETS, Bic., Etc. 

In fact, we are prepared to fill any order that we 
may receive, 
The following are a few sample quotations: 


BLACK DRESS GOODS. 


40-inch Wool Cheviot, 


. reduced from 5c. to 49c. 

dados, fringed top aud bottom, worth $12.06 { 40-inclk: Bedford Cord “ ‘ “* 69¢ 

wane - - rd, $1.00 ** 69c. 

$ 00 to $95 Better for the Nerves and Stomach. GUE ick dS bnies cnteGk hives ctdousice secs 8-98 | 40-inch Wool Henrietta, ; 75c. ** 59c. 

85. Oo .00. : : re roy ith SILES. 40-inch Wool Henrietta, zee $1.25 ** 89c, 

ag@rIf not obtainable enclose 25 cents to eith= Rich Sultana Silks, light grounds, with elab- 40-inch Wool Cheviot ~ S5c. “* 59c. 

P hc = ITE: Zoon, 106 Reade Street o GME ErOUNGS, ¥inch W havin’ “ Bn > tg 

All made on Satine Linings; $10.00 more for Silk er Van Hovren & orate colored tigures, in imitation of hand- 42-inch Wool Cheviot, $1.00 ** T5¢ 
Linings: New York, or 45 Wabash Ave., Chicago, an painted silks, worth $3.50. 

















69c. 
Black Satin Duchess, all silk, worth $1.25.. 8S8e. 








GRAY WOOL DRESS GOODS. 

















_ 
i 
y i. F , @ lication. Prepared only by the inventors, Black Silk Radzimirs, reversible, worth $1.25. 8 5c. al a eats eds a ac 
fi Samples of material sent on application. . Hourex & Zoo, Weesp, Holland. ; New Autumn and Winter Catalogue mailed free. re Ponsa ae cot seth heviot, worth -- ,at =. 
. 3 +’s-Hair, ‘ c., ** 49¢ 
\ 4 All mail matter should bear our street address, 54-inch Gray Tricotine, * $1.00, “ 49, 
SIXTH AVENUE & 23d ST., N.Y. | : Lath St.. New Yorks. | trinch Gmy Bedird Cords" gui» Soe 
-1ne tray Bedforc ord, 3 , * We. 
ee emer f "| Patented yp . 
|.Laleqle 
f U- () f) THE CELEBRATED WASH DRESS GOODS. 
y ) | } ] / : J B D 32-inch Scotch Ginghams, reduced from 19c. to 12c. 
} } | 82-inch New French Sateens, - 29c. ** 19¢. 
Yno r6 | AW Ji : = ad bad 36-inch Wrapper Serge, “ 19c. ** 10c. 
5 IVGIETIC . . 
| i Black Linen-Back Velvet Ribbons SILES. 
O y oO | - 7 erwean. ’ Black Satin Rhadames, value 79c., at 59c. 
) 9) _- | ~ - “ FOR DRESS TRIMMINGS, Black Double-Warp Surah, = 55c., ** 39c. 
| Black Armure Royal, © $1.15, ** 89 
vuonstable oO | Wentilated Inter-Air-Space Clothing, IS THE BEST MADE. Bleck Gree Grate Dees Silk, “aan” = one 
1 | | Adapted to all climates and all variations of t nre. Black 24-inch Faille Frangaise, 6 =6$1.25, ** 80 
— Sold by leading merchants in all principal cities: Illustrated — ay.oneeie era aa - = Black 24-inch Cashmere Sublime, ngs 1.35, ** 89c. 
; ~ + | {catalogue mailed free on application to PEOPLE! WEIGHT REDUCED | Black-and-White Striped Armures, ‘“* 1 35, ** $9c. 
SILK NO \ ELTIES HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO., TRoy, N. Y. U WITHOUT STARVATION DIET. | Lyons Black Silk Velvet—All Prices. 
ss anne tt EK LYNTON. 19 Park Place Newvore. | Black Silk-finish Velveteen, 50c., 75c., and $1.00. 





Plain and Fancy 
Failles, Pompadours in 
and colored grounds, 
white and colored Brocades 
in metal effects. 
White Satins, 
Brocades, and Failles 
for Wedding dress. 
Embroidered Crepe de Chine 
and Mousseline de Soie. 
Crepon and Gaze 
for evening wear. 


Veloutines, __ paiemies: core 
black THE FIFTH AVENUE 
LINEN STORE. 





Coats, Suits, Jackets, Bonnets, Etc., 
from the lowest to the highest grades, and many ex- 
clusive designs by ourselves. 

Styles can be seen by sending for our new Iilus- 
trated Catalogue, just issued and mailed free, 


FEATHERS. 
Ladies’ Ostrich Feather Collarettes,69c. ,98c. ,$1.25, $1.50. 
Boas and Collarettes, Coque, Ostrich, Peacock, all 
prices, from the lowest to the best qualities. 





SPECIAL LINEN SALE! 


Largest importation of the finest hand-embroidered linens ever brought 
to this country, consisting of Hemstitched Table-Cloths, with Napkins to 
match, Sheets, Pillow and Bolster Cases, silk-embroidered Scarfs, Centre- 
Pieces, and small Table-Covers ; also, our own designs in “ spachtel"’ work 
Bed Sets. Our handkerchief department is complete in every detail, and 
comprises novelties from all the Irish and French manufacturers. Plain 
hemstitched initial Handkerchiefs at 25 cents each, which are the best value 
ever offered—every handkerchief warranted pure linen. The department { 
for designing and embroidering of monograms and initials is in the hands 
of artistic and capable workers, and our prices are very reasonable. | 

Fine California Blankets, 10x4, $5 per pair; 11x4, $6.50; 12x4, $8; 13x4, 
$9.50. Special offering genuine Down Quilts, 72x72 inches, at $6 each! 

Orders by mail will receive the same careful attention that you would 
receive in person. Write us for samples and information. 












YEDDO CREPE. 


IN ALL COLORS THE ORIGINAL 





Droadeay A> 19th st. Se} WM. S. KINSEY & CO., 388 Fifth Ave., New York. Heed 
a YORK CITY. Be cy aid 








BOOKS OF TRAVEL 


BY 


AMERICAN WOMEN. 


andall kinds of Fancy Work. Improves by washing 


FOR SALE BY 


Crosse & Blackwell's a ss sx 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


Dry Goods from New York 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


IN JAPAN. 


Jinrikisha Days in Japan. 
RUHAMAH 


Jer _ 4 
By ELIza Is acknowledged to be the best and most perfect book 
of its kind published in New York, and contains over 
2000 Woodcuts and Lithographs of all articles useful 
and ornamental for the wear and adornment of the 
person or the furnishing of a house, and at prices 
guaranteed to be the Lowest in the United 
States. Same will be mailed free upon applica- 
tion to any one residing out of town. 


H. C. F. KOCH & CO., 
West 126th Street, ain hres. New York. 


SCIDMORE, Illustrated. 





pp. x., 386. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 


mental, $2 00. 


A more than usually interesting volume of 
travel in Japan. ‘The author sees well and 
describes admirably. . . . No book has given 
the reader a better insight into the inner life of 


these interesting people.—Chicago [nter-Ocean. 








and Refined Sugar, are sold 








AROUND THE WORLD. ING. ALL OTHERS ARE SO CONSTRUCTED THAT 


THEY MUST CUT IT. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


By by most Grocers in the ee 











A Flying Trip Around the World. 














GENERAL APPEARANCE. DEMAND 
THE GENUINE WHICH IS STAMPED 


In these pages Miss Bisland tells her interest- “WARREN” AS SHOWN ON CUT. 


ing story in the clear, simple, modest manner 


MADESFROM 
ean 
ee = iP eakksend ARRANTED: NOT-T0- RUST? = 
ELIzABETH BisLanD. With Portrait. NLC PARTS DOUBLE STITCAE Y 
i pp. 206. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, U ¢ 
y SE! 
i rege nited States. RESEMBLING. THE WARREN 7 








which is charactenstic of he. hiva’~ahn: ——— 


ing little book, which everybody will read with 





SOLD EVERYWHERE. se b, : 
_MADE BY 
Geo. Frost & Co., Boston. 





interest, and not without some measure of {n- 
| struc‘ion.—Christian at Work, N.Y. 
ia | 








Madame Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. Try it. 








PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS, CAMEL HAIR CLOTHS, CHEVIOTS, 


| 
And all their celebrated Dress Fabrics are guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory to the wearer. 
They are stamped every five yards,on the under side of the selvedge, with the manufacturers’ name 
(B. PRIESTLEY & CO.) in gilt letters. 
They are for sale by the principal dealers throughout the United States, and in New York City by 


Epvwarp A. Morrison & Son, B. Antwan & Co., H. C. F. Koon & Co., Lory & Taytor, Jackson's 
Movurnine Store, and others. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


\ 4} GF" The above works will be sent by Harper & 
Brotuers, postpaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 





AT THE END OF THE SUMMER. 


Now the summer has departed and the autumn days are here, 
All the trees are changing color and the silver lake is drear, 
And sweet Phyllis, standing lonely, wonders why dear Mortimer 
Found it lovely and enchanting to be left alone with her. 
“For,” she says, “J find it stupid standing on this rustic quay, 


All alone here in my glory, all alone with ‘little me. 


PRECOCIOUS 

“ Tury say Mozart played on the piano at the age 
of six. 

“That's nothing. I've got a little girl only two 
years old who plays on the piano every day.” 

**Whet does she play ? 

** Dolls.” 

“Clara,” he whispered, as he came in from the coal- 
bin with a scuftle of coal, “‘ would you not that it 
were summer, and in the misty twilight we might 
wander hand in hand ?”’ 

“No, Adolphus,” answered the practical maiden of 
the Jersey coast; “‘ think of the mosquitoes.” 


——_~.>—__—_ 


“Who was Adam's nurse when he was a baby?” 
asked a bright little four-year-old girl. 

‘He never was a baby,” was the reply. “‘He was 
created a man of dust. We are all made of dust.” 

“Then are Indians made of Jersey dust?” she 
queried. 
“My Jittle son calls my new suit y 4 new ‘toot.'” 
“He's right. He sees how loud it is. 





Miss FASHIONPLATE DECIDES TO ATTEND THE 
THE COSTUME SEEMS SE- 


MASQUERADE AS PORTIA, 
VERELY PLAIN, sO— 





” 


Joun Kenprick Banas. 


EASY WORK. 
* We've got to economize, Maud,” said Henry. “It 
is absolutely necessary.’ 
“Very well,” returned Mand, “I shall give up your 
cigars.” 
“ And I will do without a fall bonnet, 
—_—~o» 


” said Henry. 





*T feel constrained to tell yon. Fred, that I have 
been engaged before this,” she whispered 

“Don’t mention it,” he said, gently; ‘‘ I too have 
been jilted.” tee 


“I'm going with Tom Trotter, the Yalevard foot- 
ball player, to the reception to-iiorrow night.” 
“How can you go with such a great overgrown 


“Why, just think how he can break through the 
rush-line for supper!” 
ee ee 
**T often heard you say you wouldn’t marry the best 
man in the world,” remarked Gazzam to his wife, 
teasingly. 
* Well, I didn’t!” snapped Mrs. Gazzam. 





ai toes Charo 


SHE TRIMS IT UP A BIT, 


Se rsa inseerrenereeeneraiins 
saamtantunimadnnianaamaiteieia aes 





HE WAS. 


Marnox (waking from a 
nap). “1 must have been 
sound asleep,."” 

Gazzam (who had been 
annoyed by Maddoz’s snor- 
ing). “You were. I heard 
the sound.” 


~~» 


“Isn't it rather coo) 
in here?” he hinted, the 
log fire having gone 
out. 

* Yes,” she said, “it is. 
I think some one of the 
theatres would be much 
warmer.” 

huhietiiieaiane 


Stranger (to Bridget, 
scrubbing the front steps). 
**While you’re on your 
knees, Biddy, pray for 
me.” 


Brivert. “O Lord, 
make this fellow a gintle- 
mon!” 

Hr (wishing to be con- 

ential). *‘ Pardon, Miss 

osalie, mais les enfants 
ont oreilles——"’ 

Enrant (spitefully).““Yes, 
and they know French, 
too.” . 

4 How old is your grand- 
father 

“One hundred and three 
years.” 

“You surprise me. I 
had no idea he was a cen- 





BLUE LAWS. 


AND NOW A COLORED MAN HAS BEEN ARRESTED IN MASSA- 


taur.” CHUSETTS FOR TAKING A WALK ON SUNDAY. 


—_——__——_ 


*“*T declare, I never 
thought!” cried Mrs. Lincolupark, after her dinner 
was over. 

“ Never thought of what?” asked Mr. L. 

“Why, I placed Colonel Jones and Mrs. Parkerton 
next each other at dinner, and, now I think of it, he 
was her first husband!” 


Jaox. ‘‘ Congratulate me, old fel; I'm engaged.” 
Frev. “Ah! Soam I.’ 

Jaox. “No! That s 80? Who is she?” 

Frep. “Lula Smithers. And yours?” 


Jack. “Lulu Smithers! We're in luck, old man. 


Shake!” 












































FROM SAD EXPERIENCE. 


SHE. ‘“‘So you ARE A LAWYER? 


Ww HAT A SPLENDID PROFESSION ! !’ 


HE. “Ip RATHER BE A CLERGYMAN.” 


SUE. “Why ?’ 


HE. “ BECAUSE THEN NO ONE WOULD ANSWER ME BACK,” 


A BAFFLED ROMANCE 
She was a beautiful type-writing maid, 
And he.a susceptible youth. 
She as a nun was as quiet and staid, 
While he was devoted to truth. 
Daily they sat in the same office-room, 
And daily she clicked the machine— 
Strange how the maiden dispelled all his gloom, 
And made the rough hours serene. 


Strange the delight that he took in her eyes, 
Eyes meltingly soft and deep blue; 

Strange how her color would fail and then rise 
Whenever he bade her adien. 

Strange how she hung on each word that he said, 
And strange how he mourned her not there: 

Wouldn't you think that they twain would have wed— 
This youth and this maiden so rare? 


Yes? Well, they didn’t; and this is the why: 
For each was engaged to some other: 
He was betrothed to a girl up in Rye, 
And she to the Janitor’s brother, 
Then why did he like to gaze in her eye? 
And why did she blush all the day? 
She was the image of her up at Rye, 
And he was the double of Jay. 
pees eS CaRgiyiLe Sait, 


“Ts that eagle thorough-bred ?” 
“ Yes. 
“How much do you want for him ?” 


“Five dollars.” 
“ Why, do you sell a whole eagle for a half-eagie ?” 








AN ELOPEMENT. 
Mees POPPER BUZZFLY (from the dry edge). “ Comm 


THE ELOPING COUPLE (tragically). “Never! We 
WILL STICK TOGETHER TILt. THK END.’ 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES. 
(Continued from page 812.) 
it, the fire being still burning. She did not 
remain down-stairs for more than a few mo- 
ments, but proceeded to her chamber, whither 
the luggage had been taken. Here she sat 
down on the edge of the bed, looking vacant- 
ly around, and presently began to undress. 
In removing the light towards the bedstead, 
its rays fell upon the tester of white dimity; 
something was hanging beneath it, and she 
lighted the candle to see what it was. A 
bough of mistletoe; Angel had put it there; 
she knew that in an instant. This was the 
explanation of that mysterious parcel which 
it had been so difficult to pack and bring; 
whose contents he would not explain to her, 
saying that time would soon show her the 
purpose thereof. In his zest and his gayety 





he had hung it there, and how foolish and | 


inopportune that mistletoe looked now! 

Having nothing more to fear, having 
scarce anything to hope, for that he would 
relent there seemed no promise whatever, 
she lay down dully. When sorrow ceases to 
be speculative, sleep sees her opportunity. 
Among so many happier moods which forbid 
repose this was a mood that welcomed it, 
and in a few minutes the lonely Tess forgot 
existence, surrounded by the aromatic still- 
ness of the chamber that had once, possibly, 
been the bride-chamber of her own ancestry. 

Later on that night Clare also retraced his 
steps to the house. Entering softly to the 
sitting-room, he obtained a light, and with the 
manner of one who had considered his course, 
he spread his rugs upon the old horse-hair 
sofa which stood there, and roughly shaped 
it to a sleeping-couch. Before lying down 
he crept shoeless up stairs, and listened at 
the door of her apartment. Her measured 
breathing told that she was sleeping pro- 
foundly. 

“ Thaak God!” murmured Clare; and yet 
he was conscious of a pang of bitterness at 
the thought—approximately true, though not 
wholly so—that having shifted the burden of 
her life to his shoulders, she was now repos- 
ing without care. 

He turned away to descend; then, irreso- 
lute, faced round to her door again. In the 
act he caught sight of one of the D'Urberville 
dames, whose portrait was immediately over 
Tess’s door. In the candlelight she was 
more than unpleasant; sinister design lurked 
in her features, a concentrated purpose of 
revenge on the other sex—so it seemed to 
him then. Her bodice was low, precisely as 
Tess’s had been when he tucked it in to 
show the necklace; and again he experienced 
the distressing sensation of a resemblance 
between them. 

The check was sufficient. 
his retreat and descended. 

His air remained calm and cold, his small 
compressed mouth indexing his powers of 
self-control, his face wearing still that terri- 
bly sterile expression which had spread 
thereon since her disclosure. It was the 
face of a man who was no longer passion’s 
slave, yet who found no advantage in his 
enfranchisement. He was simply regarding 
the harrowing contingencies of human ex- 
perience, the unexpectedness of things. No- 
thing so pure, so sweet, so truthful as Tess 
had seemed possible all the long while that 
he had adored her, up to an hour ago. He 
argued erroneously when he said to him- 
self that her heart was not indexed in the 
honest freshness of her face; but Tess had 
no advocate to set him right. Could it be 
possible, he continued, that eyes which as 
they gazed never expressed any divergence 
from what the tongue was telling were yet 
ever seeing another world behind her appar- 
ent one, discordant and contrasting? 

He reclined on his couch in the sitting- 
room, and extinguished the light. The night 
came in, and took up its place there, uncon- 
cerned and indifferent—the night which had 
already swallowed up his happiness, and was 
now digesting it listlessly, and was ready to 
swallow up the happiness of a thousand 
other people with as little disturbance or 
change of mien. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


He resumed 








ADVERTISEMEN'S. 


Leaves a Delicate and Lasting Odor After Using. 


If unable to procure SHANDON BELLS SOAP send 
25c in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


SPECIAL. — Shandon Bells Waltz (the pular 
Society Waltz) sent FREE_to anyon sending us 
three wrappers of Shandon Bells Soap. 

Send 10c in stamps for sample bottlo Shandon 
Belis Perfume. " 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


SCIENCE IN BREAD-MAKING. 


Ar the recent annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, held in Washington, 
D.C., the question of the value of carbonate 
of ammonia as a leavening agent in bread, 
or as used in baking powders, came up for 
discussion, in which Prof. Barker, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and President 
of the Society ; Dr. Richardson, late of the 
United States Department of Agriculture in 
Washington ; Dr. Wm. MeMurtrie, lute Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the University of 
Illinois ; Dr. E. H. Bartley, Jate Chemist of 
the Brooklyn, N. Y., Bourd of Health, and 
Professor of Chemistry of the Long Island 
College, and others took part. 

The consensus of opinion was overwhelm- 
ing in favor of the employment of ammonia. 
It was stated as a fact that ammonia rendered 
the gluten of the flour more soluble than the 
original gluten, and that the bread in which 
this action was produced by carbonate of 
ammonia must be more digestible and hence 
more healthful, and because of the extreme 
volatility of carbonate of ammonia, and its 
complete expulsion from the bread in the 
process of baking, it is one of the most use- 
ful, most healthful, and most valuable leav- 
ening agents known. 

These conclusions are borne out by the 
very elaborate and exhaustive experiments 
made by Prof. J. W. Mallet, of the University 
of Virginia, which show conclusively that 
bread made with a baking powder in which 
one per cent. of carbonate of ammonia is used, 
in connection with cream of tartar and soda, 
is not only of uniformly better color and 
texture, but a product more wholesome, be- 
cause the ammonia serves to neutralize any 
organic or lactic acids present in the flour. 


The Liebig COMPANY 








Have for twenty-five years been putting 
up the famous product which stirred med- | 


ical circles when first invented and given to 
the world by the renowned chemist, Justus 
von Liebig. Their 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


is known around the world, and has lately 
been carried into “ Darkest Africa” by Stan- 
ley. It is unnapproachable for purity, flavor, 
and beneficial effects. As Breer Tra, de- 
licious and refreshing. Indispensable in 
Improved and Economic Cuokery. 








Genuine of 
with : e Justus 
signature von Liebig 
‘ “ WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 

, LPAI SYS 
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3 PAINLESS—EFFECTUAL 


BILIOUS NERVOUS 


DISORDERS, 
Such as Sick Headache, Wind and Sain in the 
Stomach, Giddiness, Fullness, Swelling after ¢ 
Meals, Dizziness, Drowsiness, Chills, Flush 4 
ings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness 
of Breath, Costi , Scurvy ,Biotches on the 
» Skin, Disturbed Sleep,Frightful Dreams and 
> all Nervous and Trembling Sensations. Every 
sufterer is urged to try one box, 
s Of all druggists. Price 2& cents a box, 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 32 
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! FAMOUS 


821 


LUNDBORG’ 


PERFUMES, 


EDENIA, 


GOYA LILY, 
SWISS LILAC, 
MARECHAL NIEL ROSF, 
ALPINE VIOLET, 


EVERYWHERE. 





Gris: 


“Why, Jack, what’s that?” 

Jack: “This is my contribution to the picnic 
my folks went to the country and left me to keep house, 
I find that HIGHLAND EVAPORATED CREAM is ‘a go’ 


on everything.”’ 


Convenient, Economical, and Delicious. 


since 


Write for circular, or send 25 cents to pay part of ex- 
press charges for free sample to 


HELVETIA MILK CONDENSING CO,, 
HIGHLAND, ILL, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 





In combina- 
tion with ev- 


THE GUNN FOLDING BED 


| ery class of Furniture except Tables and Chairs. No 


Springs to get out of order; only 40 lbs. of weight 
Best ventilation. Perfectly safe. Easily cleaned 
Best of Bed Springs. Does not injure carpets \ 
child can operate. For sale by leading dealers. 13 
different aes. Illustrated and descriptive catalogue 


on application. | 
GUNN FOLDING BED CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








FINEST 


ESTABLISHED 
1836. 





a “4 
LECHORN, TUSCANY, 


Importers and Agents: FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., New York; JAMES A. 
HAYES & CO., Boston; SPRAGUE WARNER & CO., Chicago. 


nr 
“THE PERFECTION OF OLIVE OIL.” 


RAE’S. LUCCA OIL 


The very best quality, ef uniform standard excellence and absolutely Pure Olive Oil. 
, ) 





ITALY. 











| HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


RECENT ISSUES: 
Miss Maxwell's Affections. A Novel 
By Richarp Pryce: 0 cents 
Judith Trachtenberg. A Novel. By Karu 
Emu Franzos, Author of “ For the Right,” et 
Translated by (Mrs.) L. P. and C. T. Lewts 
40 cents 
| Romain Kalbris. The Adventures of a Run 
iway by Land and Se By Hecerorn Mao 
Translated by Mary J. Serrano. 50 cents 
An excellent book f you people to make 
quatntance with ancl t t Ww nterest ¢ er pet 
sons may safely be taken | runted Le st Beacon, 


| stories ; 


Iduna, and Other Stories. by 
Hippanp 
To readers of retined taste the book is certain to 


vive positive and unalluyed pleasure Boston Beacor 


The Uncle of an Angel, and Other Stories 
By Tuomas A. Janvier. Llustrated. 50 cents 
Janvier stands in the firs 

and anew v 

meet with success. 








serves to, tor the storie 
vives it its title to the la vers—seven 
In all—are among his be N. ¥ 
A Group of Noble Dames. By Tuomas 
Harpy With Illustrations. 75 cents. 
They are marked by a fascinating grace of literary 
style, they are true to nature, and the hand of a mas 
} ter in fiction is apparent in them al rhey are de 
| lightful reading, and are in their autho aud 
finest vein.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston 
Donald Ross of Heimra. A Novel. By 
Witiiam Brack. 50 cents 
An admirable story.—Athenceeum, Londot 


St. Katherine's by the Tower. A Novel 
By Wacrer Besanr. Illustrated, 60 cents 
Mr. Besant 

writer cf fiction, and 

dramatic power and inutere 


Is at 


fic and entert 





My Danish Sweetheart. A Novel. By 
W. Crakk Russe. Illustrated. 60 cents 
““My Danish Sweetheart” is a great story. It is a 

story whose interest endures and grows on every 


page.—N. Y. Sur 
An Old Maid’s Love A Dutch Tale told in 


English. By Maarten Maarrens. 45 cents 
Fresh, vivid, original, and th 
Saturday Review, Loudoun. 


y interesting.— 


April Hopes. A Novel. By W. D. Howe.ts 
75 cents 
A delightfully humorous and penetrating study of 
Boston society. ton Transe 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y 








The above works are for sa til booksellers, o7 
will be sent by the publishers, postage } aid, 
any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexi 
on receipt of price 














C:G:-GUNTHERS: SONS 


FURRIERS 3&9 


JACKETS: WRAPS-CLOAKS‘AND MANTLES 
SHOULDER CAPES-PELERINES-CRAVAT TES 
‘CHOICEAND EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS: 


184-FIF THAVENUENEW-YORKCITY 








HARPER'S BAZAR. SUPPLEMENT. 
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GAHANDs 


AND 
Baby , Fumors. 
2 AD COMPLEXIONS, WITH PIMPLY, 


) blotchy, oily skin, Red, Rough Hands, with chaps, 
— finger ends and shapeless nails, and simple 
saby Humors prevented and cured by Curioura Soar. 
A marvellous beautitier of world-wide celebrity, it 
is simply incomparable as a Skin Purifying Soap, 


unegnalle. for the Toilet and without a rival for 
the Nursery. Absolutely pure, delicately medicated, 
exquisitely perfumed, Curioura Soap produces the 
whitest, clearest akin, and softest hands, and prevents 
inflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of 


pimples, blackheads, and most complexional diefivura- 
tions, while it admits of no comparison with the best 
of other skin soaps, and rivals in delicacy the most 
noted and expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. Sale 
greater than the combined sales of all other skin soaps. 

Sold throughout the world. Price, 25c. 

Send for “Tow to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 

Address Porrer Dave any Curmioar Conporation, 
Proprietors, Boston, Mass, 


Aching sides and back, weak kidneys, and 
rheumatism relieved in one minute by the cele- 
brated Corioura Anti-Patn Prasren. 5c. 


NEW KODAKS. 


“You press the 





button, 


we do the rest.” 





Seven New Styles and Sizes 
ALL Loapep with Jyansparent Filins. 
For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


TE ART AMATEUR, 


; 
7 SUPERB COL- 

ORED STUDIES FO R 
: AND PICTURES, including 
‘ Ruses, Water- Lilies, Peaches 
* and Grapes, Moonlight Ma- 
4 rine, Landscapes, Dog, Cats 
. Meeting, Swallows, Female 
4 Portrait shown in three pro- 


p gressive stages [these progressive lessons*in oils 
4 and water-colors are a special feature for 1892), &c., 7 


 & 3 MOS. SUBSCRIPTION: 
(Oct., Nov., and Dec., 

: Inordertosecuretihismost iberaloffer{the ordinary ¢ 
P price for all it includes is $2.75) you must cut ont 4 
: this (Bazar) adv.,and send it direct to the publisher, 7 
$ MONTAGUE MARKS, 2% Union ag New York. « 
» £2 Illustrated Catalogue of over 100 studies, free, With « 
p sample copy and 3 colored plates, oa cents, 4 











iE. COUDRAY'S| 


|.gOUQUE? | 
ie CHoIs! | 


PERFUME FOR THE HANDKERCHIEP 
DELICIOUS SCENT. — LATEST CREATION 
of B. COUDRAY in PARIS 


SOLD BY ALL PRIACIPAL eaneia 
XY DRUGRISTS AND CHEMISTS OF T J 
inatientel rene a 


“EVERYWHERE.” 


THE FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG 
CoLLECTION is found in Mining 
Camps and Military Posts all over 
the Western country. It is known 
all over the East and South, and 
through the Mississippi Valley. It 
is well known in Canada, and is 
heard from in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. It is carried by our 
ships every where—a great favor- 
ite on shipboard—and has given 
pleasure to hundreds of thousands 
who enjoy singing themselves or 
hearing others sing the old, famil- 
iar Songs and Hymns of childhood 
and youth. But it contains also 
much more than these. There is 
no one who will not find in these 
books a goodly number of good 
things that he or she has not before 
seen—a fact which adds greatly to 
the popular favor with which they 
are regarded wherever known. 

Each Number contains 200 Songs and Hymns on 
bo cla, gach ; Bomrds, 60 ctn.; Cloth. $1.00. aa-send 
Postal Card for full Contents of the several Numbers 
thus far iss . Nos. 1, 2,3, and 4 bound togetherin 
one handsome volume, ‘post- -paid, $3.00. Sold by all 


Booksellers, at the Music Stores or News Stands, or 
may be ordered by mail direct from the Publishers. 


Harper & Brothers, New York. 




















The 
Daylight 


If you can light a certain 
lamp with less trouble than 
you can any other, and if 
your servant can keep it 
clean with less trouble than 


she can any other, you're 
bound to buy that lamp, 
other things being equal. 


The Daylight is the lamp 
then. 


Send for our ABC 
book on Lamps. 


Craighead & Kintz 
Co., 33 Barclay St., « 
N. ¥. 





RECENT AMERICAN FICTION. 


A King of Tyre. 

A Tale of the Times of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
By James M. LupLow, D.D., Author of 
‘*The Captain of the Janizaries,” etc. pp. 
301. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


The Uncle of an Angel, 
And Other Stories. By THOMAS A, JANVIER. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25. 


The Aztec Treasure-House. 
A Romance of Contemporaneous Antiquity. 


By THomAs A. JANVIER. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


Seven Dreamers. 


A Collection of Seven Stories. By ANNIE 
TRUMBULL SLOSSON. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 25. 


A Man’s Conscience. 


A Novel. By Avery MACALPINE. _ Iilus- 

trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 
Dally. 

A Novel. By MARIA LovIsE Poot, Post 


8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Iduna, and Otber Stories. 


By GEorGE A. HiBBarpD. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 00. 


Flute and Violin, 


And Other Kentucky Tales and Romances. 
By JAMES LANE ALLEN. With IIlustrations, 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


A New England Nun, 


And Other Stories. By Mary E, WILKINS. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 


aa Any of the above works will be sent by mail, post- 
ag ag ag to any part of the United States, Canada, 
or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 


eS a 
SYRUP 6) 

both the method and results 
ON E ENJ OYS when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in §0c. and 
#1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for anv one who wishes to try it. Do not ac- 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by the 

CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful mealudien of the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with 
a delicately flavored beverage which may save us —_ 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of suc 
articles of diet that a constitution may be ee built up 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready 
to attack wherever there is a weak point. Je may es- 
cape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well orti- 
fied with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.’ 
Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by A gg labelled thus : ; 
JAMES EPPS & CO thic Ch ts, 

London, oo 

















MISS BEACH’S 


Curling Fluid 


Keeps the ng curl for days. 
No Odor or Sediment. 
Harmlese. Gives vigor and 
beauty to hair, increases ite 
Sang . A toilet necessity. At 
sts or sent prepaid 

E wanted. 

DigNison CHEMICAL ©O, 
5&6 (A) LaSalle 8t., Chicago. 


OBESITY sl eae 


: fellow mo eld fo en 









ears’ Foreign stud 
— conditions of undue fat. Dieting not im 
ane short — a specialty. cout 

reduced. For full particulars address. 
Dr. Edith Berdaa, 113 Ellison St. Paterson, NeJ 








HAIR ON —_ FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW GOLUTION 


up THB GRowTtHe eee: te DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST * 
NJURY ~~ ———— oF =HE MOST DELICATE “sKIN- 





mixture was ng entall 
4 hair was 
rfectly 
idly but 





Ne es in purpose 
'T FAIL. 


roots are des: 


er ed such wi 
if the growth be Tight, one application will remove it a 
a such as the beard or hair on moles may require two or more es before all the 
troyed, although all hair will be removed at each applicati 
injury or unpleasant feeling 


the heavy 


on, and without slightest 
when applied or ever afterward. MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLY6i8. 


‘Recommended by all who ae tested its merits—Used by people of refinement. 





tothe skin. Young 


fall address written — nly. 
“lee as an (aw. 
, L AND 
OunERAL yao 


th m who do not app 
which does away with shaving. 
rendering its future growth an utter i » and is 





ure’s giftof a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene, 
Ttdisvoives and destroys the life a of the hair, thereby 
as harmless as water 





‘sons who find an , embarrassing growth of hair fd ag should use Modene 
Md 4 destroy its growt per Modene sent by mail, in safety —s cases, postage 
aled from observation) on receipt of price, @1.00 per 


age paid, (securely 
‘Send money by letter, hin ~ 
the 


| MODENE "MANUFACTURING €o., “CINCINNATI 0., U.S. A. 
Manufacturers of the Highest Grade H 


waste. You can register your letter at any Post-office to pc its safe delivery. 
) FAILURE 0R SLIGHTEST INJORY. 07 EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 












by mail. Address, 


goes REMEDY FOR CATARRH.—Best. Easiest 
Cheapest. Relief is immediate. A cure is 
Sean, For Cold in the Head it has no equal. 


O77 -NV-NadaGn 


It is an Ointment, of which a i particle is applied 
to the nostrils. Price, 50c. ld by di 


i HAzerrine, 






ists or sent 
arren, Pa, 











| ~ Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 








SUPPLEMENT. 


THE 
ODD NUMBER 
SERIES. 





| NORWEGIAN. 








TALES OF TWO COUNTRIES. By 
ALEXANDER KIELLAND. Translated 
by WILLIAM ARCHER. An Introduc- 
tion by H. H. Boyesen. With Por- 
trait. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 00. 

It is with a sort of mental delight that one 
reads Alexander Kielland’s ‘‘ Tales of Two 
| Countries,” for he tells his stories in such a way 
| that each successive picture—simple, pleasant, 
ludicrous, or pathetic—is vivid in its reality.— 
Congregationalist, Boston, 





FRENCH. 





TEN TALES BY FRANCOIS COPPEE. 
Translated by WaLteR LEARNED. 
With Fifty Pen-and-ink Drawings by 
ALBERT E. STERNER, and an Intro- 
duction by BRaNDER MATTHEWS, 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


We have read these stories with unmixed de- 
light. — Churchman, N. Y 


PASTELS IN PROSE. (From the 


French.) Translated by Sruarr 
MERRILL. With 150 Illustrations by 
H. W. McVickar, and Introduction 


by W. D. Howe .ts. 
Ornamental, $1 25. 


16mo, Cloth, 


In the department of pure literature a more 
notable translation in more appropriate dress 
has rarely come to our table.—Boston Adver- 
tiser. 


THE ODD NUMBER. Thirteen Tales 
by Guy pe Maupassant. The Trans- 
lation by JONATHAN SturGEs. An In- 
troduction by HENRY JAMES. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 

Nothing can exceed the masculine firmness, 
the quiet force of Guy de Maupassant’s style, 


in which every phrase is a close sequence, every 
epithet a paying piece. —HENRY JAMES, 





ITALIAN. 











THE HOUSE BY THE MEDLAR-TREE. 
By GIovaANNi VERGA. Translated 
from the Italian by Mary A. Craic. 
An Introduction by W. D. Howe ts. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 

A beautiful story beautifully told; and so 
admirable does the translation seem to be that 


the reader is unconscious of a single alien note. 
—Academy, London. 





SPANISH-AMERICAN. 











MARIA: A South American Romance. 
By Jorce Isaacs. Translated by 
Rotio OcpeN. An Introduction by 
Tuomas A. JANVIER. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental. $1 oo, 

A love story—poetical, tender, tragical. . 
Abounding in delightful home scenes and ten- 
der c—-— of love and friendship.—Zpoch, 
N. 


| FROM MANY LANDS. | 





MODERN GHOSTS. Selected and 
Translated from the works of Guy 
DE MAUPASSANT, PEDRO ANTONIO 
DE ALARCON, ALEXANDER KIELLAND, 
and others. An Introduction by 
GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIs.  16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 

A thoroughly artistic and charming contribu- 


tion to that class of literature of which imagina- 
tive minds never weary.—Boston Transcript. 





Pubished by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


OG” Any of the above works will be sent by mail, post- 
age prepaid,to any part of the United States, Canada, 
or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 


poses 











